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ABSTRACT ^ 

The State of Michigan, through its interagency 
Collaborative Initiative begun. in 1979, has established local 
Interagency Collaborative Boards (ICBs) similar to work-education 

■councils, in 30 of the 33 Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) prime sponsor arenas in the state. These boards, unlike 
mandated councils, are not advisory to any one segment of the 
community, but provide a neutral forum for all sectors to identify 
mutual interests and to develop, programs for mutual benefit. A review 
of the Initiative from its beginning in 1979 was made through written 
documentation provided by the state, interviews with state-level 
persons involved in the initiative, five case studies in diverse ICB 
communities, and individual profiles prepared locally by each ICB* 
The evidence gathered indicates that, in each community ^in which an 
ICB is well established, knowledge is being shared and activities are 
being collaboratively planned and , implemented . These activities are 
enabling youth and adults to make the transitions between education 
and employment with employability skills andj better knowledge oi* 
their options, are reducing^duplicat ive services in the commfitnity^ , 
and are providing for more efficient delivery of: pre-employment" and * 

•placement services. To enhance the continued growth of local 
collaboration in Michigan communities, the following recommendat ion£ 
are made:'-fl)"' that the state expand its collaborative activities a&„.a 
model for local collaboration; (2) that the state ^provide more * # \ 
funding ^as a replacement for federal funding; (3) that the' state 
provide other supportive services to the ICBs; and (4) that ongoing* 
assessment of ICB initiative should be conducted. (KC). " „ 
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Foreword % * 

V 

* ' - . % * 

-Under a contract with the .Department of Labor of the Stateof 

s 

Michigan, the National Institute for Work and Learning (NIWL) hap been 

• • 

providing assistance to, the Michigan Interagency Collaborative • Initiative 
under which Interagency Collaborative Boards (iCBs) have been established 
in CETA prime sponsor areas. This Progress Report is a review of that 
Initiative from its beginning in 1979. It is^based on written 
documentation provided* by th§ State, on interviews with state level 
persons involved in the Initiative currently or previously, on five case 
studies conducted by NIWL staff in diverse ICB communities, and on 
individual profiles prepared locally by each ICB. 

Shirley Robock Fox had the principal responsibility for the 

/ 

preparation of this report. Case studies were conducted by Ivan Charner 
- Saginaw, Patricia McDonough,- Kalamazoo., Gerard Gold - Out Wayne 
County, Sandra Porter - Region 13, and Shirley Fox - Region 9. »Paul 
Barton, Vice President of NIWL, contributed to the development of the 
policy, recommendations. Thanks also go to itaren Bean, Juanita Mello, and 
Jane Hutchins for the preparation of the^joanuscript . ' 



Richard Ungerer, Director 
Center for Education and Work 
National Institute for 
Work and Learning 
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il jEXECUTIVE SUMMARY AND -POLICT RECOMMENDATIOHS 



The State of Michigan,, through its Interagency/Collaboiative 
Initiative begun in 1979, has demonstrated^the ability yof local autonomous 
qouncils to link community sectors related to ecfucation, training and 
employment to help youth and. adults achieve/^ore fully their human 
resource potential. Under the- Initiative a local Interagency 
Collaborative Board (ICB), similar in design to a work-education council, 
has been established in 30' of the 5$ CETA prime' sponsor areas -in the 
St^ite, funded by the Governor's /discretionary monies under CETA and 
administered by the Michigan Department of Labor with t£e collaboration of 
the Department of Education. These .Boards, unlike mandated councils, are 

not advisory to any one segment of the community, wit provide a neutral 

- > 

forum for all sectors to identify .mutual inte„r£sts and to develop programs 
for mutual benefit. 

Evidence gathered for this Report clearly indicates that , in each 
community in which an ICB is wel.1 established, knowledge is being shared 
and activities are beibg collaboratively planned and implemented. These 
activities are enabling youth and adults to make the transitions between 
education .and employment with employability skills^and better knowledge of 
their options, are reducing duplicative 'services in the community, and are 
providing fop more efficient delivery of pre-employment and placement 
services. Case studies conducted for this report clearly demonstrate 
th&t, despite jtjie diversity of the communities represented by ICBs, the ^ 
increased exchdnge of information on a personal and trusting basip among 
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those representing various agencies on the ICBs is resulting in the more 
efficient use of local resources to meet specific community needs* 

Most activities being implemented by the various ICBs fall into 
the following general, categories, tailored to meet local conditions: 

t community resource inventories 

t information, sharing 

t coordinated job placement f 
t staff training/curriculum development P / • \ 

\ / 

t academic credit for work experience « / > 

t career resource centers 
t i^eeds assessment^ • 

t career exploration: employability skill development 
To enhance the continued growth of local collaboration in Michigan 
communities, and in recognition of the time needed to institutionalize 
chanfee, the National Institute for Work and Learning makes the following 
policy recommendations, detailed further below. 



1. There is a nead for 'the State to ^stablish as a priority 
and to expand its collaborative Activities among sta s te 
level employer and union organizations, the State 
Departments of Labor, Bducatic/n, Coraraerjce, and Social 
Services and other "State economic development agencies, 
so that it can serve as an/exemplary model for local 
collaboration, particularly/for economic development. 

2. There is a need for theAState to provide some basic 
funding beyond FY '82, a/phasing down of federal/estate 
funding and a phasing ill of local financial^support. , 

J. Beyond basic 4arianci£LL support, there, is a need for the 
State to provide other supportive services to the ICBs 
and to assign a sufficient number of qualified state 
level staff from several agencies to work together to 
administer this support. ^ . 



k. Training should" continue to be provided to the ICBs 
througM statewide workshops and conferences, but ajLso 
through m9're accessible re"gioiral workshops, so^e 
tailored to the specific needs of the region. 

5. There is a* need for the State to disseminate information^ 
regarding successful economic development activities ' 
developed by the ICBs and others-, and to provide 

\^ leadership, support, 'and technical assistance to the 

local communities. " 

6. Greater emphasis should be given by the State to 
encburaging and assisting the ICBs to obtain more active 
participation, of employers and of organized labor in the 
activities of the ICBs. * < 

local diversity in process and program development and 
implementation shouia continue to be encouraged, and no 
common pattern of operation should be imposed by the 
^State on the local ICBs as a conditon for funding, 
beyond. basic mult^-sector collaboration and good fiscal 
management. 

8. An ongoing objective -assessment of the ICB Initiative 
N should be conducted by an organization not closely 
involved, in the Initiative in order to. identify 
successful practices to be shared w^th all ICBs and to 
identify problems which should be*avoided at both the 
State and local levels. 



De tai led Policy Recommendations 



1 THERE IS A HEED FOR THE STATE TO ESTABLISH AS A PRIORITY AHD TO 
EXPAND ITS- COLLABORATIVE ACTIVITIES AMOHG STATE LEVEL EMPLOYER AND ' 
- UHIOH ORGAHIZATIOHS, THE STATE DEPARTMEHTS 6F LABOR, EDUCATION, 
COMMERCE, AHD SOCIAL SERVICES AND OTHER STATE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AGEHCIES, SO THAT IT CAN SERVE AS AN/ EXEMPLARY MODEL FOR LOCAL 
COLLABORATIOH, PARTICULARLY FOR BCOHOMIC DEVELOPMENT. ' 



It is more difficult for the State to "sell collaboration" to 
local communities if collaboration is not being practiced -in the State" 
capitol. Dissension at the state level will contribute to dissension at " f 
the local level. Turf batt^s in the capitol may set examples far turf 
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battles' among community counterparts. 

A recognized practice of collabor^io.u.a.t-the-s-tate- level (whether 
formally structured ^or informally practiced)^ will set the tone for. the 
State, as a whole. 

A firm practice of state level collaboration .will help in the 

following. ways; 

It can be argued that if'thte Sta-te can do it, so can the 
communities. • ^ 

t Each state level party caii encourage participation oT 
community counterparts; fo^ example, ^he State AFL-CIO 
Labor Council can encourage^ par ticipation * of local 
cQvincils. 7 ^ 

t Some impediments to local action ha^4heir origins in 
state .level practices 9r regulations; these can be 
cleared away through state level collaboration. 

, t Recognition can be given-by the State to those 
\ communities achieving outstanding result^. 

2. THERE IS A NEED FOfl THE STATE TO PROVIDE SOME BASIC FUNDING BEYOND til 
'82, A PHASING DOWN OF FEDERAL/STATE FUNDING AND A PHASING. IN OP 
' . * LOCAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 



0 



1 



The effort to create ICBs throughout Michigan is both important 
and ambitious. It has been NIWI/s experience in creating work-education 
councils, starting with a stimulus from outside the community, that they 
n-eed from three to four years of assured funding in order to sinl^ their 
*roots in the community and develop the credibility that will permit them 

to survive and grow without outside aid. t * 

. -* 
First, a council has to perform the critical function of using its 

good offices and neutral turf to bring the various groups together arpund 

co'mmon objectives. Then it must demonstrate through actual experience 
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that these new collaborative relationships actually benefit the individual 
sectors and organizations involved. It must then convince these sectors 
and organizations that they have something to gain by providing financial 
contributions to continue the staffing, or, Where staff itself Is 
contributed, the day to day operating expenses. • 

» 

* ' CETA expedience, and experience with the funding of youth projects' 
generally, has often been one of launching new "demonstration" projects 
with much fanfare, and then letting them die just as they might become 
institutionalized. Developing the^collaborative process takes even more 
time th^n setting; up a service delivery program^ and % the failure to follow 
through with ongoing State support will endanger the possibility of 
creating staying power. 

On the other hand, an fCB is basically a local community effort, 
and at some point the community should be expected to sustain it. A 
gradual phasing down of central support is one way to, make this clear to 
the community. "^V 

3. BEYOND BASIC FINANCIAL SUPPORT, THERE IS A NEED FOR THE STATE TO 
PROVIDE OTHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES TO THE ICBs ATJD TO ASSIGN A 
SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF QUALIFIED STATE LEVEL STAFF FROM SEVERAL 
AGENCIES TO WORK TOGETHER TO ADMINISTER THIS SUPPORT . 

ICBs nee-d assistance that goes beyond financial- support. This 

assistance includes: <? 

t state level project administration which is cognizant of 
realistic time frames, 

t technical assistance in 

— fiscal and project management at the local level, 

w — program development , 
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— techniques to obtain local' fun^s from a var;Lety^of 
sources to enable the ICBs to .grow and retain their 
autonomy; \ 

t networking within the State 30 communities -can share 
experiences and learn' from each other, through 

—a newsletter, 

—draining workshops, and 

— State-wide conferences; 

t tapping relevant experiences of collaborative councils 
from outside the State — successful process and* program 
development; \ * •« 

s 

t providing information on relevant changes in Federal 
policy and legislation, and an understanding of the 
implications for the ICB Initiative; and * • 

• providing, or acting as a 'referral to, experts who can 
address specific problems, either, by discussing common 
issues at statewide meetings or assisting individual 
ICBs on site or through phone or mail. 



TRAINING SHOULD CONTINUE TO BE PHOV 
WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES, BUT ALSO 



r jtDED TO THE ICBs THROUGH STATEWIDE 
THROUGH MORE ACCESSIBLE REGIONAL 



WORKSHOPS, SOME TAILORED TO THE SPECIFIC NEEDS OP THE REGION. 

* Based on the, evaluations of the training sessions conducted bjr the 

Michigan Employment and Training Institute, METI, and NIWL, there is a 

• • ✓ 
continuing need for regional and statewide training workshops to provide, 

in addition to the opportunity for networking: < 

t orientation for new ICB^ members; r 

% *\ t ways to address new issues o£ growing concern, such as 
economic development, the effects of new technology, and 
computerized Career and labor market information; 

t techniques for obtaining greater involvement of the 
private sector; % . ( 

t skills in interagency networking, effective public 

v 
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relations, creative problem solving, and evaluation; 

• methods to solve specific regional problems as they 
° develop; and 

• strategies for obtaining funds from local or State block 
grants and from other sources. 

5. THERE IS A NEED FOE THE STATE TO DISSEMINATE INFORMATION REGARDING 
SUCCESSFUL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES DEVELOPED BY THE ICBs AND 
OTHERS, AND TO PROVIDE LEADERSHIP, SUPPORT, AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO THE LOCAL COMMUNITIES. - s ♦ 

* ■ It is clear that Michigan places a high priority on eoonomic 
development, given- its high unemployment rate and dependence on the 
automobile, industry. -Under the best v of 'circumstances 'eco'nomic development 
is not a simple proposition, particularly when it must be a community 
"bootstrap" operation. 

Successful economic" development requires proper attention to 
developing human 're sources consistent \rith 'the objectives of ^he economic 
development plan. k helpful first' step is for an Interagency 
Collaborative Board to bring aboul; close working relationships among all, 

* 

important suppliers of education and training-including community 
colleges, 'universities, secondary school systems, and proprietary 
institutions-and to^j/nventory the existing capabilities and' re sou roes. 
These resources can then be made kno,wn to, and coordinated wit"h' the. 
efforts of, ttiose local instrumentalities with economic development 
responsibilities, as well as leading employers and unions. 
I- Where -economic development is attracting industry from out of 

Michigan-or the U. S. -training capability or potential, often used as a 
lure, must be provided as promised. Where indigenous industrial "growth is 
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occurring ahd is being stimulated or new plants are being 'created, the 
skill nee/ds must be assessed and curriculum offerings adjusted to 
accommodates them where needed. t 

There are* now a ^number of model programs around the country where 
linkages! have been .achieved between human resource development and 
economics development, and where smooth working relationships exist. Some 
of these! programs are at the state level; others at the local level. 



These should be examin&d to see what the experiences have to offer to 




Michigaii ICBs.* 



6. 



GBjEATEE EMPHASIS SHOULD BE GIVEN BY THE STATE TO ENCOURAGING ,AND 
SSISTING THE ICBs TO OBTAIN MORE ACTIVE PARTICIPATION OP EMPLOYERS"" 



OP ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE ACTIVITJES OP THE ICBs. 



) Successful collaborative councils require the active involvement 
of the private sector. A major goal of collaborative processes is better 
transitions of youth and adults into employment. Bringing about the kind 
of linkages that enable public sector efforts to result in private *^ecto v r 
employment necessitates the involvement of the private sector in ICBs. 
(If the| word "Interagency" seems to connote a wholly government emphasis 
to the [private sector, and becomes a barrier to ±Xs entry, the word might 
be dropped 4 in the second phase ofr development. The councils would then be 
designated merely as "Collaborative Boards.") t , * 



*Case studies^ Uf sp«e of these models have "been prepared by the 
Economic Development Project of x the American Vocational Association. 



If. this, broaderbollafcoratlve' process has already been achieved at 

* - . - * * ** r 1 

the staie/leyel, it will b.e .much* easiftr- for J&e_State to assist the/ 
* r « 

communities in expanding their own memberships to include employer *and 

union representatives. The St v ate can, for example, enlist the 'aid of 

state level business asaoci&tions and state level labor councils in 

getting ^their^ local members'to understand thie objectives of ICBs, and in 

encouraging them to participate^, ("See recommendation #1.) 

1ft 



7. LOCAL DIVERSITY IB, PROCESS AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND HCPLEMENTATON 

\ • • SHOULD CONTINUE. TO BE ENCOURAGED, AND NO COMMON PATTERN OP OPERATION ' 

, "SHOULD BE IMPOSED BY THE STATE ON THE LOCAL ICBs k% A CONDITION POH 
FUNDING; BEYOND BASIC MULTI.-SECTOH COLLABORATION AND GOOD FISCAL 
MANAGEMENT. ' 

* . .. f ' • 

| There are common elements of ICBs,' particularly in the 

understanding of the need to get agencies and institutions working 

/together. There are, however, differences in the. approaches taken. This 

> diversity is an indication that the central idea is being ' adapted , a§ 
intended, to local needs and perceptions v 

jfi On the other hand, good information exohaiige and networking will 

> tend toward the adoption (or adaptation) by ICBs of useful practices from 
other communities. Choices about what paths to take .based on the broad 
experience of ICBs throughout the State may eventually lead to greater^ 

* uniformity in approach and programs implemented. (See recommendation #2^ 
on networking. ; j 

8. AN ONGOING OBJECTIVE ASSESSMENT OP THE ICB INITIATIVE SHOULD BE 
C(5NDUCTE3) BY AN ORGANIZATION NOT CLOSELY INVOLVED IN THE- INITIATIVE 

* IN ORDER TO IDENTIFY SUCCESSFUL* PRACTICES TO BE SHARED WITH ALL ICBs 
AND TO IDENTIFY PROBLEMS WHICH SHOULD BE AVOIDED AT BOTH THE STATE 
AND LOCAL LEVELS. <^ ^ 

'* - The strategies and activities used by the local ICBs and by the 

^ State need to be evalu^Pti^d. * Because each ICB has selected its own 

strategy for responding to certain problem areas identified by Michigan 



DOL,.such an evaluation should a) detenaine which strategies^ are used and 
why, b)* assess the impact of the strategies on a problem or problems, and 

c) compare the, effect of the different strategies used. \ mi 

Wr A / 

The evaluation should help to identify those characteristics and 

operating procedures whiph are most useful for carrying out the activities 
in different settings • * 

The evaluation should also assess the State's role in the entire 
effort. This part of the evaluation^should focus on: identifying the 
roles and responsibilities of the different state level ftg^ffSies, b) 
determining the specific state level activities used to facilitate the* 
effort, and c) assessing the impact of the State's role on the individual 
ICBs and on the entire program. 

If the evaluation is* to be useful it will -require the collection 
of information from a wide array of individuals and organizations, 

including: 

• employers 

• unions 

• school personnel 

• youth 

• ICS members 

• other community organizations * 

• state level agencies and individuals 

• providers of technical assistance 

• ICB Facilitators^group 

The evaluation should collect some basic data from all ICB sites, 

\ 

•wiph more detailed information gathered from a smaller number of selected ^ 
Jjo^al sites. Such a'strategy would provide sufficient .information to 
assess the impact of the ICB effort at both the local level and Statewide. 
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If. HISTORY OF THE LTJTERAGEHCY COLLABORATIVE IUITIAtlVE 

* , 1 

\ K t 

"ICBs are the most recent and most productive innovation that has come to 
the Livingston community. It serves peopie that need the service, and in 
the process brings together diverse groups with a focus on achieving a 
common goal." This description by the Vocational Technical Specialist of 
an Intermediate School District could be repeated for most of the Michigan 
communities impacted by tfie development of the ICB Initiative in Michigan 
which began in 1979- * . " * - - * 

In the reauthorization of CETA in 1978, one percent of the funds 
available ,for Title II was made available to Governors for ehcduragmg 
coordination and establishing^Tinkages am^fi prime sponsors, appropriate 

ucational agencies and institutions,! and institutions providing 

v * 

employment and training programs; and £er services to eligible 

participants delivered jointly by these agencies\ In addition, fifteen 

percent of the six percent of Title II funds available to Govern6rs for 

supplemental vocational education activities can be used for coordination 

* 

and linkage activities. 

The State of Michigan .combined the maximum amounts of 'these funds 
fo? the development of a unique concept -in coordination. . Robert 
Pendleton,. Director of the Michigan Department pf Labor's (MDOL) Bureau of 
Employment and Training, had studied the development and results of the 
work-education councils sponsored by the National Manpower Institute (now 
the National Institute for Work and Learning) ^which had been established 
in .selected communities across the country. In 1979 he- urged MDOL 



Director C< Batfricftc ^Babeock to vork yith the Michigan Department- of 
Education (MDOE) to- combine^^hese fu^ds^and jointly develop guidelines for 
their use* * ' \ %t 7 

* * v J 

An agreement was reached with guidelines which provided for the 
development and implementation of a* collaborative process at the State and 
local v leVels. c A* Steering Committee composed of ten members from the 
Departments o*f^L"abor and Education, prime sponsors and local educational 
agencies was established to develop policy for the Initiative. The local 

collaborative .process was defined as: "a voluntary local effort with 

S ' / * - 

broad 'Community representation organized for the purpose of increasing 

* x v * 

collaboration at the community level among educational institutions, 

employment ifl^itutions , 'governmental agencies and the public, with 

activities directed toward improving the quality and quantity of 

employment related services available tp members of the community."* 

At the local level, an Interagency Collaborative Board, or IC£, • 

modeled pn* work-education councils, was to be established in each of the 

33 prime sponsor areas in. the* state. These areas consist of eleven 

r 

% sub-areas 'o# the balahce-of-s tat e; the oities of Ann Arbor, Dearborn, 
Detroit, Livonia and Warren; ti i n e single counties; two A 

• ■ • . > 

balance-of-counties; and six county consortia not inMjhe bala'nce-of-state. 

Pendleton orginally had suggested a controlled experiment in .five 
to six prime sponsor areas with different characteristics, .but the 



*"CETA Education Linkages Packages," Michigan Bureau of Employment, and 
Training, 19?9 (xeroxed). , 
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Steering Committee wanted the effort to be statewide. /This Committee 
.developed an operational plan whick included the awarding ^of 
collaboration, "A", grants to be implemented in two stages, planning and 
operation; and^ a limited number of demonstration projects, "B", grants on 
a competitive basis for one year projects. The Committee established 
criteria for the awards, and was to develop a process for long term 
planning, monitoring and evaluation, but was disbanded by the Departments 
before accomplishing this task. 

Eligible applicants for. planning and operational "A" grants were: 
GET A prime sponsors; local educational agencies such as intermediate 
school fcs'tricts, K-12 schoo'l districts, community colleges, 
non-traditional and adult high schools, four-year institutions of higher 
education; and work!-education councils in the sta'te. * . 

Key persons from local employment 'and trainixft agencies and^ 
educational agencies were brought together at a conference in July of 1979 
at which thife statewide collaborative initiative was explained. Community 
leaders in eaoh prime sponsor area were t<v develop, by August 27, a 
collaboration plan in/the form of a proposal wh>ich indicated their 
commitment, identified joint objectives and measurable outcomes, and 
selected a % fiscal' administrator. Planning grants, based on a percentage 
of the amount allocated by formula to each prime sponsor geographic area, 
wpre to be awarded* by October 1, 1979. Final collaboration proposals for 
"A" grants were due November 1 to be reviewed and funded by December 3, 
1979- 

Iri retrospect, it is v generally agreed that this timetable was 
unrealistic for an effort which required local collaborative 'effortK°£ 



persons who* had previously not worked together on common problems, but 
rather, in many instances, had been in adversarial positions. In 
addition, the contract .office of the Department of Labor whicti generally 
administered less than 35 contracts a year could not kandle 33 
negotiations in one month. Start-up was delayed, ,and some confusion 
resulted. By the close of the first fiscal year, 28 ICBs were in 
operation; sr\d by the end of the' second year, 30 were active. v 

Contract administration for thfe "A" grants was further complicated 
by the almost simultaneous negotiation of "B" grants, for which an BFP was 
distributed. Pr^posals^ were due November 12, and start-up was orginally 
scheduled for December 24, 1979. But again, the timetable in the 
"CETA-Education Linkages Package" was unrealistic; f the number of contract 
and other State staff was not sufficient to develop and administer all of 
these contracts nor to provide the technical assistance necessary. By 
April 1980, 23 "B" grants had been awarded for- one year, most of which 
Vere later extended' without additional funds for another six months. 

♦ 

Objectives 

The State objectives for the "A" grants during the three years FY 

"80, FY '81 and FY '82 reveal a shift and broadening of focus^y / The basic 

-"purpose of the ICBs has remained the. same: "To develop, maintain and 

support collaboration within local communities among educational agencies 

and institutions, CETA prime sponsors, service organizations and the 

private sector which lead to the maximum utilization of community 

resources to enhance the transition of youth and adults into the world of 

\ 

work. 
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The primary .emphasis for FY '80, however, was the establishment 
and implementation of the linkages between CETA and the local educational 
institutions; and secondarily, with other community organizations,. 
Subsequently, the ICBs have ^been epcouraged to strengthen local 
involvepent of the private sector. 

According to the FY '81 Planning\Quidelines , "Of particular 
importance is the private sector's involvement In planning activities in 
the areas of: training, job development and placement." These Guidelines 
also included, as a goal the exploration of ."better ways of utilizing 
Employability Development Plans as a tool in career planning activities 
and career education programs." ICBs were encouraged to "begin to -plan 
for and identify alternative funding sources to support these activities." 

In addition to building, on and expanding the collaborative f 
mechanisms developed under FY*'80 and t '81, grants, ICBs in FY '82, 

according ^tos the Planning Gui-deli*nes , 'were 'encouraged to explore and 

/ ■ ■ \ * - - 

develop strategies which ^ ' m - 

* • 

"link economic development activities with education, 
employment and training activities and lead to a 'greater 
awareness of and participation in economic development 
activities taking place in their areds." 

To carry out these objectives, Martin Simon, Project Director, 

% 

developed "Mission Roles and Functions of an ICB" included as Attachment A 

% in the FY *82 Planning Guide and quoted .in part here. 

4 . "A primary responsibility of the ICB is to promote efforts 

% which go beyond simple cooperative ventures and^fequire a 

| firm commitment and active involvement for which 

responsibility and accountability are shared. This 
requires joint planning, implementat ion,* monitoring and 
evaluation of collaborative ventures. 

9 The ICB must be instrumental in creating a climate in which 

shared responsibility and accountability is possible. That / 
is a climate in which members of -the community see 

m 
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themselves as peers in a collaborative effbrt and feel 
comfortable and trusting in that relationship to the extent 
that turf issues can be deal* with and put aside. 

To create such a climate the ICB must assist relevant 
segments of the community in identifying and recognizing 
their own needs and interests in employment and training 
and those of each collaborating agent. Then the ICB must 
serve as a balancing agent to promote the mutual *« 
advancement of the varied interests within a collaborative % 
arena. f * * O 

// 

The major roles *ttoat the ICB must perform as a balancing 
agent which create a climate in which shared responsibility 
and accountability are possible include: 

1. To serve as a catalyst that brings established local 
community organizations, institutions and agencies 
together to provide activities which enhance the 
transition of youth and adults into the 'world of 
work* v 

2. "To serve as a communication link to improve 
understanding among, ^ocal community organizations as 
well as the general -public. 

f 3. To serve as a change agent which works with local 
service agencies to .assist them in being-more 
pesponsive to the employment and training needs of 
_ youth and adults.- , x , y 

•4. To serve as the f^al decision-making board which 
determines, how linkage funds; presently available to 
the local community, can provide maximum benefit to 
the members of. the community. . 

In order to mefc^* the challenge of 'these roles the ICB 
\ must 'caarry-out certain functions which include but 
are not limited to the following: ■ 

1. To establish mechanisms to increase information 
^exchan^ge between prime sponsors, educational 

* institutions, service agencies and the private ( 
•sector. 

2. To provide assistance to eliminate barriers within 
the education system, CETA system and the private 
sector which hamper employment and training 
activities* 

3. To' provide assistance in developing or expanding 
existing systems for assessing the effectiveness of 
education, employment and training programs within 
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the community. 



"74. To 

f of 



assist in the planning, development and evaluation ' 
jointly delivered programs. 



X 



5. To' 'develop and disseminate models of linkages which 
> can be shared locally and statewide, 

6. To provide information, curriculum materials and 
training in the area of staff development. 

* 

7. To assist in the resolution of conflict which may 
develop among various agencies in the community, 

8. To assi3t in assessing -the educational, employment 
and training needs of the community as a whole and 
specific target groups. , 

9. To assist in the inventory of ^resources available in 
the community and then to act as a broker of these 

- - resources. 

10. To assist in the identification of duplicative 
service areas as well as gaps in services available. . 

11. To* gather and disseminate infprmation about exemplary, 
programs, strategies and procedures that now .exist 
an^d that coiild increase the .knowledge and skill Base 
of collaborating agents. s 

12. ' To work with other local councils, advisory boards 

and groups with overlapping roles and functions to, 
build comple ment ary ra ther than ad ve rsary 
relationships 



r 



Administration and Funding 



According to the Planning Guidelines for FY *82, 

"The fctate level management structure consists of three 
levels:*, an Executive Steering Committee (ESC); Michigan 
Interagency Collaborative Initiative Management and 
' Technical Assistance Team (M-T.A. Team); and a State ICB 
Advisory Council (Advisory Council). 

The ESC membership consists of the directors from the 
MDOL,. Bureau of Employment and Training; MDE, 
Vocational-Technical Education Services and the Associate 
Superintendent of Libraries and Adult Extended Learning. 
This committee establishes overall policy and direction 
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for the staters Ml/chigan Interagency Collaborative 
Initiative*. Yfae State ICB Management Team consists of 
ataff.from the JpQL and MDE and has* responsibility for 
implementing the policy - directives of the ESC through the 
development o,f plans and the .provision of technical 
assistance to facilitate coordinative arrangements at the 
local level. The Project Director and ICB consultants 1/ 
have been assigned ICB' areas to work wi.th and provide 
technical assistance. • • The State ICB Advisory Council 
.consists of representatives from prime sponsors, local 
educational agencies including post-teecondary and four 
#ear institutions, community-based organizations, 
business and industry and- organize^ labor . 2/ This 
council makes recommendations to the Management Team and 
ESC regarding local^program,' technical assistance and 
training Heeds. It also serves as a vehicle for local 
concerns to be voiced and for disseminating information 
to local areas \^ 



Annual plans for FY '82 funding were to be submitted to Mr. Simon 
by June 30, 1981, based on an anticipated state level funding of $3*5 
million. This allocation was reduced in May to $2.5 millioh, and again in 
August to. $2.0 million. The change in, the statewide 'funding level 
necessitated changes in the individual ICB allocations^and each has had to 
'revise its FY '82 plan to accommodate to Jhe reduced amounts. For FY '82 
ICBs are required to match State funds on d one-to-three basis; i.e., to 
raise locally up to 25 percent of their total budgets. The reaction of 
the ICBs has .been mixed, with some Boards confident that local cash or 
in-kind support can be found, while others have not yet begun to generate 
that support. 

♦ The funding level for FY *80 was $2,482,458 for "A" grants and an 

equal amount for "B" grants. For "A" grants . the allocation to each ICB 

' ' / * 

) ■ ' 

1 /The Management and Technical Assistance Team. 

2/The Advisory Council membership has been changed and presently 
consists of representatives from some ICBs - usually the Executive 
]$irectors-and ex officio state staff. 

r l8- 
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included a basic grant, and the remainder the total money was divided 
in the same proportions as the total state money^for Title II of CETA was 
allocated to each prime ^sponsor area. The same allocation procedure was 
followed for FY *8t and PY '82. The amounts'for the statewide initiative 

' • • • ' / 

and for the basic grants are indicated "below. The allocations tio each ICB 
for each of the three years are in Appendix C. 

C "A" Grants^ 

Total State Basic Grant to Each ICB 

FY '80 , . , $2,482,458 $27,500 

FY '81 . 3,043,431 ' ' ' 34,000 

FY *82 " 2,000,000 ' 30,000 

• J 

$ 

The amount of the basic grant' in FY '80 was based on the amount provided 
by the National Institute for Work and Learning to the work-education 
councils in its consortium for their jfchird year of operation. The 
start-up core funding for these councils was $40,000-350,000, depending on 
local characteristics. 

Trainin g 

Trainin^wps provided to the ICBs by the Michigan Employment and 
Training Institute (METI). In conjunction with ftlWL, four one-and-a-half 
day regional workshops were held in August 1980 for all ICB Directors. 
Each workshop focused on four areas: communication, community resources, 
management, and proposal development. * Subsequent evaluation indicated an 
overall positive response and th^t, although some of the material was 

considered to be too elementary, some topics required more time to be 

i 
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fully explored.- \^ \ , 

For the period December 1;.1980, to September 30, 1981, MET I 
contracted with the NIWL to develop the agendas and provide speakers for 
four Education-Work Policy Seminars. These senfinars were held in 
conjunction with statewide ICB key, facilitators meetings. .The focus of • 
the seminars was the changing national policies and legislation relating 
to* education, training, employment £nd economic development,. Speakers 
'from federal agencies and national organizations presented infornlation and 
.an$wered questions. ^ k 

During this period, HETI also conducted a series of ten workshops, 
which -focused on topics such as: 

» 

• ICB orientation - ^ 
^ * * resource assessment 

t diffusion and innovation 4 „ 

* t alternative funding sources 
* • competency based education ^ » 

Outside consultants were frequently used to conduct the workshops 
which were generally held in Lansing or the Detroit area* After, some ^ 
complaints by ICBs in the northern part of the State, several workshops 
were conducted in other locations. 



Accomplishments 

The five Case Studies and Profiles included in this Progress 

* 

Report demonstrate the diversity and level of accomplishment of th 
various ICBs. Since each was to reflect local circumstances, they diffe 
as to the organizational structure, locus of leadership, relative emphasis 
on the roles played, on "process vs. program" orientation, and on the type 

\ 
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of programs encouraged or directly administered. 

The M B H projects have now been completed and are being evaluated, 
state official indicated that they "appear to have been successful" 
and noted especially an ex-offender project in Detroit and a 
competency-based program i^ Kalamazoo. "But until the evaluation is 
completed, one cannot comment definitively on this componenirof the 
Initiative. 

No one yet knows what Congress and the Reagan Administration will 
decide about the reauthorization of CETA and the Vocational Education Act, 
and hence whether any Governors' discretionary monies will be authorized 
or*with what restrictions or 4 for what purpo'ses. Experience with local 

collaborative councils nationwide has shown that to develop local 

< 

collaboration requires time. Outside financial support, technical 
assistance and training are necessary until an ICB can become sufficiently 
established to achieve visibility and credibility to obtain local funding 
and other support. This support must be sought cautiously and 
persistently from many sources in order for the collaborative effort to 
regain its neutrality. Many of the ICBs are establishing-f irm roots in 
their respective communities ajid may be able to generate funding for basic 
expenses within the next /year. Others may require a longer time. 
Therefore, the need for State funding support will- remain, in addition to 
the provision of networking and information eichange opportunities. 
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III. STATE LEVEL INTERVIEWS 

" * State level personnel who have be^en, and are, involve^ in .the 

development and administration of the.Michigan Interagency* Collaborative 

Initiative were interviewed .to oti£ain their perceptions, of the project. 

.These included: C. Patrick Babcock*, forme* -Director of the Michigan 

Department of Labor (when the Initiative was started); William Long, 

present Director; Robert Pendleton, Director, Bureau of Employment and 

Training, MDOL: Martin SlmVfc, Director, ICB Initiative; Douglas Smith, 

/ 

Special Assistant, Program Unit, Governor! s Office; Bruce Stine, LEAD 

Director, Michigan State AFL-CIO; Larry Ford, Flint, Michigan Chamber of 

Commerce, a'ctive in the Chamber statewide; and from the Department of 

Education, Philip Runkel, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Barbara 

Ort-Smith, Associate Superintendent £or Libraries and Adult Extended 

Learning, Richard Jackson, CETA Coordinator, Arnold Loomis, Director, 

Vocational-Technical Education Services, and Paul Roy, President of the 

Michigan Association of Employment and Training Directors. 

All of thope interviewed considered the ICB Initiative positively, 

based on what they have heard', generally from those involved locally with' 

a particular ICB. Some felt^hat not enough is yet known about the effect 

statewide to make a generalized judgment about the overall Initiative. *iC. 

Patrick Babcock, the Director of tlje Labor Department at the .time the 

Initiative started admitted that it took him a year to be .convinced of its 

value, but that now he strongly supports the effort. The present 

Director, William Long, stated that he sees "the.need for, a local 

f 
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collaborative process as a catalyst to avoid duplication of services," but 
feels that State dollars may not be needed everywhere* He also stated 
that mdre needs to be known about what constitutes a feasible geographic 
area for collaboration and networking* The labor, business and industry 
'representatives were emphatic as to the positive effect the ICB Initiative 
has had by increasing the level of interaction between these two sectors 
which had been minimal previously, "except tor collective bargaining. 



Local ICBo 



The perceptions of all of these State leaders as to the basLc 
purpose of ICBs stressed increased communication and "rapport" among local 
sectors related to education and employment and training. Other more 
specific purposes mentioned included: 



• closer linkages of education to the business and labor 
community „ 

• more effective use of state and local funds , / 

% coordination of local efforts leading to an avoidance of 
duplicative services — 

• aiding economic diversification through linking 
education and trailing to economic development efforts. 



The consensus as to whether these goals have been accomplished was 

that collaborative efforts take t'ime to develop and it is too soon to 

tell, but that much progress has been made in most prime sponsor areas 'in 

terms of increased communication and joint efforts. In some locations, 

J, 

however, -duplicative efforts still abound. The degree of success has 
varied throughout the State. Further, 'some have observed, a continuing 
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need for increased involvement of particular sectors and better 
coordination at and' "between certain levels of government; e»g;> greater 
participation in planning by representatives of organized labor at both 
the State and local levels. 

When asked what major factors led to success at the lecal level, 

r 

several i&teviewees mentioned the ability of Board members to identify 
common goals and adopt non-adversarial positions in order to work 
together. Some stressed the importance of dynamic individual leadership 
by the Director or Chair of the ICB as critical. Others were not familiar 
enough with the local situations to , express an opinion. 

As to deterrents to success, the State itself Was mentioned as an 
earlfc hindrance. Mentioned tf£re the delayed and cumbersome contracting 
procedure; "too fast start-up" period, with too little staff support to 
the local ICBs in the formation stage; uncertainty by ICBs as to the 
amount and timing of funding; and the "lack of consistent overall policy 
direction" from the primary state departments involved - Labor and 
Education. Sinck the heads of both departments have changed since the 
initiative began, the new Directors needed "±6 be oriented." In addition, 
the ICB project has not been a priority /assignment to members of the 
Executive Policy Committee. This Committee was seen as being reactive to 
crisis rather than a policy group meeting on a regular basis* Indeed, -the 
function of this committee feeems to have been taken overly the 'Education 
Committee of the Michigan* Employment and Training Services Council 
(METSC), on which two of the three members of the Policy Committee serve 
as regular members representing education. The third member of the Policy 
Committee serves on M^TSC from Labor. However, it was stated, the METSC 
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committee acts an advisory "body, not a policy body, and cannot provide 
the f needed support for the ICB project. The original project staff of 
five for a brief time were able to -service the ICBs assigned to each, but 
the staff was then reduced to three persons. When staff W£p subsequently 
increased those assigned added the ICB duties to other obligations and did 
not consider the project a priority. Only one of the original staff 
persons has been involved on a: full-time ba^is since the start. 

Another problem at the state/leyel has been the lack of 
consistent, ongoing communication between the Policy Committee and the 
Management Team. 

At the local level, a barrier to the ICB development initially was 
the resistance by some prime sponsors to the establishment of "yet another 
committee" which might threaten' their authority . In two prime sponsor 
areas ICBs have not yetf been formed due to lack of cooperation by the 
primes, but most prirtes are serving on the ICBs, recognizing' common 
problems, in some* casks relinquishing some "turf", and acknowledging^he 
assistance being provi/ded by -many ICBs in implementing CETA programs. 

Another N bari/ier to comprehensive collaboration, according to one 
interviewee, was the/ tendency of dommunity colleges to remain too separate 
and not cooperate /enough with secondary schools or business training 
;pat the lack of participation by the State Department 
ICB Initiative impeded economic development efforts in 
)ility of the State to respond quickly to training 



efforts. He felt t 



of Commerce in this 
the state and the a 



needs. He felt the local ICBs could be used to inform the State about 



local resources. Also mentioned was the feeling of competition on the 



part of the Bepartments of Labor^and of Education as to the ability of 
each to provide the training necessary to prepare workers for the skills 
needed to attract or retain industry. jThis "turfdom" at the state level 
has been reduced to a large extent at the local level through the 
deliberation of the ICBs. 



Hole of the State 

• * 
Several ongoing roles were seen for the State: 

t to provide broad policy direction to the ICBs 

# - to provide core funding, at least for FY '82, but with 

the ICBs beginning to develop local funding and in-kind 
resources , 

< t to provide opportunities- for networking through meetings 
of ICBS 

t to provide technical assistance to the ICBs 

• to provide information exchange 



• to monitor ICB activities through quarterly reports' 
and/or on-site visits. 



*^JXle most of the administrative problems (e.g., delays in 
contracting) were resolved, it was recommended that the original policy 
group and state Department heads get together to exchange information and 
to identify problems. A public relations effort was *also suggested to 
inform various constituencies about the Initiative and encourage member 
agencies to include news of *he ICBs in their newsletters. 

There was diverse opinion as to the efficacy of establishing a 
formal, state level ICB. One official suggested that the Governor should 
take the initiative, to bring .together the present state level groups 

4 
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already involved in^gjducation/employment and training issues to try to 
eliminate duplication of effort, but that a new group^not be established. 
Relevant agencies mentioned by him and others were the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission (MESC),' Department of Social Services (DSS), State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC), State Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Education (SACVE), Michigan Occupational Education 
Association, and the Michigan Business and Industrial Alliance for 
Vocational Education. The negd for greater input from the private sector, 
through the Chamber of Commerce or Michigan Manufacturers Association, and 
from organized labour was also mentioned. Others suggested the involvement 
of the Department Of Commerce. One offieial did not. see the need for a 
formal state level but rather recommenced the establishment of 

inter-agency ad hoc, issue oriented, small committees as needed to^add^ess 
specific issues. He felt that the relevant state level agencies m 
frequently under other auspices, and' general CETA/education issues could 
be agenda items at those meetings. » 

As to the future, it was generally felt that the concept of 
developing local collaborative (boards) bodies'to address .educatfion/work 
issues is sound, and deserves ongoing state support. Increasingly one 
heard "economic development" as becoming the focus of state level 
attention, and an additional challenge will be to define the role of ICBs 
in this effort in orchestrating local efforts and in acting as resource 
agents to state efforts. 
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IV. CASS STUDIES 

Case studies of five ICBs were undertaken to gain a perspective 
from, community leaders of the developmental process and impact on the 
community of each ICB, which could not be gained from static written 
profiles. The five diverse communities chosen by the state ICB Advisory 
Committee for detailed study were: Kalamazoo, Out-Wayne County, Saginaw, 

~* y j> 

Region 9 and Region 13. The criteria for selection and characteristics of 
each' ICB are shown in the table below. 



CRiTERIA/lCB Kalamazoo Out -Wayne Saginaw Region 9 Region 13 



Diverse 
geography 



SW urban 



SE urban 



Central 
urbatf 



NE rural 



W rural 



Director's 
pay status 



paid by 
ICB for 
k/5 time 



paid by 
ICB for 
full time 



n<St 
paid by 
ICB 



paid by 
ICB for 
1/2 time 



not 
paid by 
ICB 



Fiscal Agent 



Intermedi- 
ate 

School 

District 

(ISC) 



Work 
Education 
Council 



. City 
School 
District 



ISD, then 
prime 
sponsor 



prime 
sponsor 



Political 
jurisdiction 



one county 
2k politi- 
cal juris- 
dictions 
2 major 
cities 




one county 



eight 
counties 



six 
counties 



Grant type 



A&B 



A&B 



Each case stndy was written based on personal interviews of key 
actors including the ICB Director and members, fiscal agent, and others in 
the community impacted by the ICB; and on a review of documents such as 
annual plans, minutes of Boafd meetings, press clippings, newsletters and 
quarterly reports. At each site information was gathered on the 
development of the ICB structure and of its goals and objectives, on its 
collaborative process, program development and implementation, impact on 
the community and future plans. 

One common theme emerges strongly ffcom these studies - that, 
despite the diversity of the communities represented, the increased 
exchange of information on a personal and trusting basis among those 
representing various ^agencies on the ICB is resulting in the more 
efficient use of local resources to meet specific community needs. In 
respect to the particular client group served, the process 6f developing 
collaboration, and the programs implemented directly or indirectly, each 
ICB reflected the characteristics of the particular prime sponsor 
jurisdiction. > 

The development of trust among the various. sectors represented on 
the Boards did not come easily in some of the communities • tn Saginaw 
those appointed to the ICB by th£ County Commissioner did not fully 
understand the mission of the ICB at first, and activities developed 
slowly. Out-Wayne County, however, had the benefit of pre-existing 
collaborative efforts on. which to build. In Kalamazoo, some turf 
questions between the prime sponsor and ISD still seem to remain. Region" 
•13,w6s able to build its collaborative efforts by focusing its programming 
on needs already identified by a' PIC survey; while in Region 9, where the' 
ICB got off to a faulty start w;Lth no Executive Director and then 
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reorganized, collaborative activities are now progressing well but' need 

» ♦ < 

more* time to become institutionalized. 

In the rural areas, Regions 9 and 13, the ICB members tend to be 
the leaders - the decision makers - in their respective sectors; whereas 
in the urban areas persons from the second or third echelon levels are 
more apt to serve, such as project directors within agencies. The rural 
ICBs have enabled the established networks to expand, both within sectors 
and to other sectors, and have extended the involvement to lower echelons 
- to the "movers" - for implementation of programs. 

The diversity of councils is also reflected in their client focus 
and program orientation. .The Out-Wayne ICB differs from the others in 
concentrating directly only on training the staff of program deliverers, 
and only indirectly on CETA participants or other individuals % seeking 
career help. In contrast, most programs initiated tkr the Saginaw ICB were 
for client groups such as teachers, adult workers , jstudents , community 
agencies and the business sector. These programs were supported by ICB 
funds, .but were not administered directly by the ICB. They were generally 
carried out jointly .by several agencies, only some of which were 
represented on the ICB. Region 13 did not have paid staff the first or 
second year, and did not directly administer ftay programs, but distributed 
all of its funds through an RFP process to eight locaj. educational 
agencies for programs, each of which was continued the second year with 
local support. 

The experience of each .pf the councils indicated the importance of 
technical assistance ^during the initial stages, where collaborative 
activities had not occurred previously, and the need for an outside source 
of funding as the impetus for building the collaborative effort. 
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CASE STUDY 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY ICB 



I. INTRODUCTION ■ 

The Kalamazoo ICB has been perceived as a model ICB - running well 
- conducting an A and B project, active statewide on the ICB advisory 
committee, conducting a statewide conference on competency -based education 
last winter, and having weathered several interagency conflicts. The 
staff had been active, visible and articulate spokespersons for ICBs at 
state, regional, and national meetings \n work-education linkage meetings. 
But another conflict is brewing: the Prime 'Sponsor wants the ICB to 
become incorporated into the system. The Prime Sponsor feels that since 
the ICB was funded through CETA money and is supposed to coordinate all of 
CETA with other groups, it is duplicative of the CETA Advisory Committee. 

The Kalamazoo Valley Board of . Commiss^mers is the local Prime, 
Sponsor. Active on the ICB is one of the Commissioners, an elected public 
official. The Director of G^nts and Human Services for Kalamazoo County 
who is the key County staff person with Prime Sponsor responsibilities is 
not on the ICB. However, the County contracts^ with the W.E. Upjohn 
Institute to fulfill the administrative role of Prime Sponsor.. Its 
Managing Director of the Employment and Management Division, who is on the 
ICB, administers the CETA contracts and client services. These three^ 
individuals seem to work very closely together and share similar' 
perspectives. However, some of the present difficulty between the ICB and 
the Prime Sponsor results from this diffused administrative structure. A 
second characteristic which is affecting the current situation is that 
this Prime Sponsor is not part of the Balance of State and, therefore, 
reports directly to the U.S. Department of Labor Regional Office in 
Chicago, and not to £he 'Michigan Department of Labor ; (KD0L) in' Lansing. 
One of the results of its limited st'ate contact is that the Kalamdzoo 
Prime Sponsor has not taken full advantage of assistance from the Project 
Director in Lansing that could have helped to clarify or mitigate some of 
the present conflict. The ICB/Prime Sponsor relationship dominated the 
whole case study; the discussion at the ICB meeting and most every 
interview. It still has not been resolved. It seems that the final 
resolution will involve the ICB developing a closer relationship with the 
County (i.e. CETA), -and the ICB and County (CETA director) staffs getting 
together and jointly proposing the ICB plan for next year. This plan will 
go through the Executive Committee of the ICB and onto the full ICB within 
two months. 7 * 

Persons interviewed for the case study included a private 
proprietary school owner who runs the CETA Assessment Center and is on the 



ICB; a small-business man who is an ICB member; an ICB Executive Committee 
member from Kalamazoo Valley Community College; the Chair of the ICB who 
is with the LEA Consortium; the ICB Vice-Chair who is with the Employment 
Security Commission; the fiscal agent representative at Kalamazoo Valley 
Intermediate School District; representatives of two community-based 
organizations that 'have not been actively involved with the ICB but have 
recently begun to develop ties; and the triumvirate that make up the Prime 
Sponsor. , N 



Community Characteristics 

Halfway between Chicago and Detroit, Kalamazoo County ih centered 
in a market area that contains four cities, five villages, and fifteen 
townships encompassing" 2, 000 square miles and approximately 250,000 
people. Although the economy is still closely linked to the auto 
industry, Kalamazoo has^hot had an unemployment rate^similar to other 1 
Michigan cities of comparable size. This is somewhat related to a 
diversification of industries, including tjtife fact that a pharmaceuticals 
corporation is one of the largest employers in the region. 

According to 1978 census estimates, 56% of Kalamazod County's 
total population resides in the Kalamazoo-Portage metropolitan area. This 
population configuration has a substantial impact on the distribution" of 
seryice organizations and agencies and client population. The majority of 
employment and/or training organizations and agencies that service a 
county-wide client population are based in the Kalamazoo-Portage 
metropolitan regiop. Leadership in the ICB tends to come .from this area. 

4 

County-wide geographic representation is balanced, however,^ when 
school district and tow.nship employment/training "contractors are 
considered. Though not specifically represented as Board members, all 
to'wnships in Kalamazoo County are involved as employment and/or training 
organizations in the planning activities. . 

fhe Census Bureau projected the 1978 population of Kalamazoo 
County/to be 208,000. In the 1978-79 academic year, the racial 
distribution of children in public schools in Kalamazoo County was 1 3*0 
percent Black, 1.5 percent Hispanic, 0.3 percent Native American, and 0.6 
percent Asian with the remaining 84.8 percent being White and Other. 



II. HISTORY 

A representative of the Kalamazoo Prime Sponsor's office was part 
of the group invited by the Michigan Department of Labor to the initial 
IC3 state conference. He said that after that meeting the Kalamazoo 
representatives founded a committee and simply asked who had , the time^and 
ability to respond to the RPP. The Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School 
District (KVISD) responded. Several people characterized tfce process as 
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selection "by default." After th6 proposal was written the committee (by 
consensus) determined that it "was appropriate for KVISD fro keep the 
lead." " 

An original ICB Member, and an employee of the Kalamazoo Valley V 
Community College, characterized the post-proposal meeting as "KVISD 
called the meeting and showed the willingness to direct, if that was the 
consensus, and everyone agreed." Most of the original planners are still 
with the ICB today. 

Although a Prime Sponsor representative felt that the method of 
selecting sponsorship for the ICB was "appropriate," he also felt that the 
^State heavily weighted the'initial committee with education 
ssentatives and charged them with developing the ICB and selecting the 
x*xux*iduals who would represent the predetermined community sectors. He 
saw thft as circumventing the Prime Sponsor and a duplication of services. - 



Another person from the Prime Sponsor's office believed that *the 
State made an assumption of a problem in Kalamazoo without being 
articulate on what the problem was. All three Prime Sponsor 
representatives .expressed the belief that, the State assumed that 
educational institutions and CETA were not working together and that the 
State, through the ICB Initiative, was "forcing" and "pressuring" the 
education and training community to work together, even though in. 
Kalamazoo "education is playing a strong role in CETA." 

The Vice-Chair of the ICB for the next fiscal year, who is from the 
CETA Assessment Center, felt that the Prime Sponsor was one of the most 
active sectors of the ICB, both in involvement behind the scenes and by 
its 'presence in the ICS meetings. He expressed a strong belief that ICB 
autonomy would be lost 9 , however, if it became a CETA contractor. He 
thought that the bidding processor CETA contracts^ is "no ^advantageous 
to cooperation and is at cross-purposes to ICB collaboration." 

The small business representative on the ICB felt that the ICB„ 
"shpuld be outside of CETA, even if the funds are CETA." He believes that 
the ICB and the Prims Sponsor should work together, but that the ICB 
enhanced CETA purposes by looking "at problems before they are problems." 

The ICB Executive Director sees the role of the Prime Sponsor as a 
representative of a very large part of the employment an d training \ 
community. He candidly admits that there can not be an I£Bjrithout the 
Prime Sponsor, but states that the Prime, "must be willing to come in as an- 
equal partner in a cooperative effort. The Prime Sponsor is only a part 
of the education and employment and training community. Everybody must 
see himself in that way. Nobody is omnipotent." He added that the ICB is •> 
a catalyst in solving community problems, "it provides the opportunity for 
a reaction to take place, but can f t be part of the reaction"; whereas the 
Prime Sponsor is* and must be a part of the reaction to employment and^ 
training needs. 
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The Prime Sponsor, on the other hand, feels ignored by the ICB, 
complained that it took the ICB 18 months to find his office, and that he 
has never been asked for any substantive advice, input or suggestions. He 
feels the role' of the Prime Sponsor should be "what it was intended to 
be — all CETA activities should come through the Prime Sponsor. If the 
goal is to coordinate CETA, then bec'ome a part of CETA." 

The three Prime Sponsor representatives all believed that the role 
of the Prime Sponsor has been unclear from the beginning. They were all 
upset that no one made clear to them that they had veto power over whether 
or not there should be an ICB in Kalamazoo. All of them agreed that the 
ICB Director's perception of the role of the ICB in Kalamazoo was what 
they were questioning. They believe the Executive Director is "isolated 
from the total community and from what is really going on." 

* The -Board members were selected by the institutions they represent 
with a mix of level of institutional representation — about half, top level 
representatives-, and about half mid-to-upper level management personnel 
who are intimately familiar with issues and problems, but who also %have 
"the ear" of the top executive. There has not been much turnover in ICB 
members. Ten of the 28 members are from the educational sector. 

Everyone but one Board member believes that the turnover of ICB 
members thus far was "normal." He stated that two of the people who 
resigned from the ICB told him that their resignations were prompted by a 
belief that the ICB was "spinning its wheels." He also stated that the 
two resignations came because after 'a year of attending ICB meetings, 
tl^ese individuals still couldn't understand what the ICB is, or what it is 
tryicfg to accomplish. 

Another Board member agreed with the above characterization of 
level of 'representation but strongly'' believed that the ICB now needs to 
include the top level executives, the "movers and shakers" of Kalamazoo • 
Many non-educational sector representatives also voiced concern that the 
educational sector is over-represented. 

* 

The consensus of the Board was that incorporation is not nece'ssary 
at this point. However, the question of incorporation was thought 
provoking for several interviewees and raised the issue that maybe they 
should discuss incorporation and explore whether or not having a separate 
identity from any single institution, and especially the education sector, 
would be advantageous. 

v However, one member saw incorporation as "a fundamental problem." 
As he-sees it, the ICB now has no financial responsibilities, and is 
"almost an 'advisory committee, but who is it an advisor to." 

V 

It was felt that in the past, the Executive Director (and by 
association KVISD) primarily, with the Executive Committee of the v ICB, had 
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provided leadership, -but that the* leadership of the ICB was at a point of 
transition* Specifically, that the Executive, Director in^the past had 
suggested issues and courses of action to the Executive Committee who then 
discussed and decided actions. Now the Executive Committee is becoming 
more active and initiating policy. The Executive Director pointed out 
that in drafting the plan for FY f 81, he and other KVISD staff interviewed 
each ICB member for 45 minutes, in order to base their recommendations on 
a broad view of community needs. 

There was much agreement that in the organizational process the 
State and METI H took a low profile"; "had little or no development impact 
or influence, H served "in an advisory capacity", and provided little 
information, training, <Jr technical assistance. Some members did not know 
what the role of the 5tate~6r METI was, some did not know o&METI. 

The Executive Director and a CETA program operator added that what 
the State did was good; it did not tell Kalamazoo what was neede^d in 
Kalamazoo. The ICB Initiative Has termed a blcpk grant and "terrific." 

III. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES . J* 

The initial goal, established by the Executive Director and 
Executive'Committee, was "to bring together a group of representatives of 
education and .employment and training resources in the community, and 
provide a neutral fprum \o maintain what cooperative and collaborative 
activities al/eady existed and to promote additional ones." 

The Michigan Employment Security Commission representative saw the 
goals as sharing information between CETA and non-CETA groups, and a.t 
looking for areas of mutual involvement .between these two groups. 

Hany people expressed the belief that the goals have changed over 
time in clarifying the ICB agenda and identify. A 'Prime Sponsor 
representative thought that the goals were "couched ip. educational terms. 
. > not tangible, not measurable." - Another believed the ICB has come 
"full circle"; that the first year it focused on ICB identity and role; 
the second year the ICB seemed to be project-oriented; and n5w, -the third 
year, the f CB is confused and looking again for its identity. 

IV; PROGRAMS ' . 

~ r— 

Initially an attempt was made to develop collaboration through 
workshops and group presentations on change agents and a 
diffusion/simulation game. However, these were not received well because 
of some hostility to the use of games, and to the use of words like 
"actors." .Some participants believed that the introduction to the 
techniques was not clear and therefore missed part of the audience. 
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The JKalamazoo *ICB based its programs on the results of "broad 
community assessments: ( > 
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• the perceived lev^l of neecl for collaboration 

• specific employments^ training needs that could "be 
met through collaborative efforts 

• linkages needed among CETA and education agencies 

• sufficiency of the information exchange network among 
CETA and education agencies 

• feasibility of providing serviced to CETA and education 
agencies 
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The resulting' major programs have been: 

• the publication of five issues of a newsletter, "Link", 
to inform agencies in the community of related 
activities of other agencies to avoid duplication and 
enable collaboration; ' 

• three "Diffusion of Innovations Simulation" seminars; 

• the sponsorship of a statewide conference, "Bridging V 
the Gap Between Work and Learning", held in February \ 
1981; . - . 

» * I?. 

• a training seminar for worksite supervisors of CETA 
participants; and 

• publication of a comprehensive directory of employment 
and training, education, and service agencies in the 
Kalamazoo area. 

Economic development is being considered ^s'a program area in FY , 82. 

Ad hoc task forces carry, out thesfc programs. This year there will 
be six 'task" forces with membership from within and without the ICB* These 
groups will focus on: 

• competency-based worksite supervision; > 

• academic credit award; 
jt employment and training newsletter; 

• professional development; 

• coordinated and comprehensive vocational education; and 

i 

/ 
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• coordinated placement* 



Non-ICB members are widely represented on these task forces to provide 
particular expertise and additional input from the community. 

The ICB has x had a staff of .four; three professionals and oti^^ 
support Staff member, to carry out these activities. However,' two of the^ 
professional" staff members had been funded under an ICB "B" project grant 
for Fiscal Years 1-980 and 1981. The W B" projects included conducting the 
statewide conference, the compilation of the comprehensive employment and 
training guide, and the 'assessment of professional development needs. 



V. SUMMARY . ■ 

i 

The Kalamazoo ICB has been an active, productive collaborator in 
the education, employment and training scene 'in the greater Kalamazoo 
area. For the most part it enjoys extremely cooperative relationships 
with a variety of institutions. 

Two compinity-based organization representatives were contacted as 
part of this caae study. Their prior contact with the ICB had been 
minimal, but these two CBOs were initiating a^ink with the ICB because 
they saw the ICB as an integral and essential part of the education, 
employment and- training community. The representative from the local YWCA 
wanted to work with the ICB because she saw it as "a group that can sort 
out and use combined resources of the community to deal with problems. A 
group w^th a great deal of -^expertise .and connections with a finger on the 
pulse and politics of the community.". The other CBO representative, 
although already on the CETA' Youth Council, sought out the ICB because he 
saw the potential for help through information exchange and th'e 
availability of expertise. 

In Kalamazoo, the ICB has successfully conducted needed projects 

and services. It has established a forum for neutral discussion of 

education, employment and training issues by a representative 

cross-section of practitioners. The Kalamazoo ICB has ef f ectively^used 

program development and impiementationjbo give a concrete, tangible focus 

to collaboration, and to the goal of improving the transition of youth and 

adults to the world of work. 

* * * * 

The ICB is now facing a transition of its own, because of the 

^termination of its W B" project monies. It will have to contract in size, 

both in slfeff and services. Coupled with serious questioning of roles 

from the Prime Sponsor, the ICB is facing something of an identity or, 

more importantly, a turf crisis. 

/ The Kalamazoo ICB had to re-clarify its specific role in the 
education and employment and training community when FY* 82 plans were 
.developed'. Hence, when some of the needs identified in FY'SO were 
accomplis^ied in FY*81, the ICB returned to some of the initial question^ 
regarding its role in the Kalamazoo education, employment and training 
community. j?he /proposed ICB FY'82 plan specified farther strengthening 
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the linkages between CETA and education, and added the exploration of 
economic development, in addition to continuing the work of the six task 
forces.' The first two activities are so closely related to two major 
Prime Sponsor functions that "turfdom" surfaced as a major issue. 

The major parties, the ICB Executive Director and the Prime 
Sponsor, have met, and will continue to meet, to discuss and clarify the' 
roles of each organization in relationship to linkage and economic 
development activities* More importantly, they will try to work out 
methods of relating to each other's organization. However, the Kalamazoo 
ICB has established its own organizational entity and legitimacy in the 
community, and it is unlikely that those who have committed major amounts 
of time and efforts will allow the ICB to be subordinated. 

~ It was clear from the "ICB meeting attended -that all parties 
involved were interested in negotiating an equitable solution and 
committed to maintaining harmonious, productive relationships with the 
prime sponsor. 

4 w 
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CASE STUDY 



.OUT-WAYHB COUHTY INTERAGENCY .COLLABORATIVE BODY (dwiCB) 



PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 



SUMMARY OP FHEDIHGS 

The Out-Wayne County Interagency Collaborative Body (OWICB) might 
be described as a deceptively simply organisation operating in a 
political^" complex Environment. 

' ( 

The lodally* acclaimed successes of the OWICB can be attributed to 
a high level of professional commitment, political sensitivity to the 
proper role of an intermediary organization in a multf- jurisdictional 
area, and"a unique' his tory of inter-institutional relationships 
immediately preceding the formation of the ICB. On the other side, the 
general impression among local actors that Out-Wayne is v a political 
geography where "anarchy prevails" must be balanced by the fact that the 
region is characterized by innumerable communications networks of interest 
groups, a. high degree of political sophistication widely distributed 
across many individuals, and a widely dif fused-leadership structure with 
the capacity to act effectively on issues of relative consensus. 

The. great achievement of the OWICB has been its ability to create 
a sense of interdependence among diverse, competitive groups, to elicit* 
consensus on specific issues as a result of this perceived 
interdependence, and to provide stability and continuity in complex 
interagency relationships (thus far largely in the public sector) beyond 
the intermittent project and financial interests that have brought leaders 



'To date the client group for the OWICB has been the mid-management 
^nd-^ont-ttne s'taff of the public sector- and nou-prof i£ conmuflity .service 
agencies. The OWICB 1 s thorough Directory of Employment and Training 
Resources in Out-Wayne Cofrnty , the first of its kind in the county, 
established the credibility of the OWICB by filling a need that others had 
bemoaned but never met for many years. By focusing on technical 
assistance to service agency professional staff, the OWICB has created a 
constituency among the area's, public sector "movers" but not yet among the 
"shakers," the top level executives, and minimally among private sector 
employers and labor unions. 
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After its first year af operation, OWICB members and staff thi^k 
of their organization as a "model" ICB with a strong track record of 
achievements. At the same time, they recognize IJie total dependency of 
the ICB on State of Michigan funding while acknowledging that/the ICB 
could not be supported by locai^agencies already hard pressed by funding 
limitations. Yet all agencies recognize that the limited State/support of 
the OWICB hag far greater payoff in program coordination than/if the same 
funds were distributed to the agencies themselves or turned/toward direct 
services* 



I. IHTROJUCTIOH/HISTORT / 

The Out-Wayne County ICB (OWICB) sharea 'off ice and support staff 
with two other collaborative councils. These are the Work-Edaicatijon 
Council of Southeastern Michigan (WECSM) Xnd the Livonia Interagency 
Collaborative Body (LICB). Of the three, only WECSM is incorporated as a 
non-profit IRS 501 (c)(3) corporation, WECSM leases the office space and 
serves as fiscal agent for the two ICBs. Quite intentionally and for 
historical/political reasons there is substantial overlapping of 
memberships among the three organizations. The WECSM was organized in 
early 1977, the OWICB in raid 1979 and the LICB N in February 1981. 

WECSM* and Wayne County Intermediate School District (WCISD), 
through its State and Federal Programs Office, assisted in organizing the 
ICB and identifying an appropriate fiscal agent. From the perspective of 
participating* school districts, various advantages and disadvantages were 
associated with either of the organizations becoming the fiscal agent. 
The view of the WECSM as a "neutral" community organization not aligned 
with any single sector prevailed in the choice of an ICB sponsor. 

However, WECSM was associated in politico-geographical terms with 
western Wayne County, particularly with Livonia, the Council's original 
home base. The compromise solution was to fom an independent ICB Board 
of Directors 'consisting of the state-mandated categories (which were 
weighted toward education), having some overlap with the WECSM, and using 
the WECSM director as a paid fiscal administrator.. 

Initially this compromise was -thought-awkward;- ye t another 
coordinating group with unclear lines of control and responsibility. But 
xithin a year, most local^bservers were delighted with the arrangement. 
The WECSM as a protective "/tmbrella" has permitted the OWICB to mature 
independently; the "neutrality" of the OWICB has proven to be an asset 
more valuable than anyone had anticipated; the information sharing role 
assigned to- the ICB has proven to be more sophisticated and more catalytic 
than had been foreseen. i 

The local OWICB planning effort originated informally prior to the 
June 1979 formal announcement of the program by the State of Michigan. 
This occurred in part because the WECSM and WCISD staff had been in touch | 
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with State agency officials during the design phase for the statewide 
program. This lead time, and the fact that an infrastructure of, 
collaboration-minded staff had developed in Wayne County through a number 
of local projects, enabled the planning staff to prepare a proposal for 
"funding by late 1979, despite the political complexity of the Out-Wayne 
County area. ' • ~ . - 

Funding for "Project UNITE" (Utilizing Networks Involved in 
Training and Employment) was .approved/ staff hired, and- OWICB officers 
elected between January and March 198Q. The first workshop was conducted 
May 1980 and the ICB Directory of Employment and Training Resources was 
isseminated in November 1 980. 



By the end of the first 18 months* some members thought the OWICB 
capable of operating completely on its own. Other OWICB members preferred 
to continue the umbrella relationship -with the WECSM. Almost all OWICB 
members contacted shared a view that the tfWICB was the more active body 
and that the WECSM suffers from both program and financial weaknesses. 
But members differ in the views on the potential value of the WECSM to the 
OWICB. Some OWICB members see WECSM offering the access to private sector 
leadership that the OWICB itself now lacks. With proper nurturing of its 
members, it. was argued, the WECSM could hecome the truly multisector, top 
leadership collaborative organization that the OWICB is not. Others 
«disagreed, believing that in time (assuming continued funding) the OWICB 
would prove itself to be the effective catalyst for programmatic linkages 
between the public and private sectors. 
■* 

By mid-1981, however, the relationship between OWICB and WECSM was 
a matter only for speculation, not controversy. It was assumed that the 
solution would evolve gradually. In the meantime the position of the 
WECSM as an umbrella agency has been strengthened by the early 1981 
decision of the Livonia Public Schools and CETA prime sponsor to use WECSM 
as fiscal agent and administrator of the Livonia ICB. This connection 
between the two ICBs was seen as ' rational , efficient, and very 
advantageous to county-wide ICB planning. The fact that the WECSM 
executive director also serves as president' qf the Wayne County Private 
Industy Council (PIC), based in Livonia, as well as administrator of the 
— two ICBs, also-reinforceaJ.the^c^9nt^a^ple_of the WECSM and has resulted 
in some programmatic linkages of potential importance during 1 981 1-82. 
(See "Program Development and Implementation" section of this report.; 

Area Profile 

Out-Wayne County consists of 42 cities and" townships and 33 school 
districts. (See map.) Eight of these jurisdictions are separated 
geographically from the bulk of the out-county communities byjDeftroit, 
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which almost >£ills thp -southeastern third of the county. In contrast to 
Detroits's population of about 1.3 million, the largest of the out-county 
comiminities is Livonia with 103,000. Several communities have populations 
of less than 4,000. Unemployment rates in mid-1 980\anged from 7.5 
percent in Grosse Point e to 20.1 percent in Highland Park. 

At fi^st glance, Wayne County ( including Detroit) appears to have 
suffered massive de-industrializrition since 1970 with losses of over 
31,000 manufacturing and 79,000 non-manufacturing jobs. But the Out-Wayne 
area is healthier; total employment there has increased throughout the 
decade and is expected to grow by three percent in FY '82. Manufacturing 
still enfploys more people (346,000) than services (176,000) and retail 
trades (143,000) combined. In effect the Out-Wayne suburbs have grown at 
Detroit's expense. 

The OWICB serves primarily the service area of the Balance of Wayne 
County CETA Prime Sponsor; 427 square miles with a scattered population of 
920,000. The, largest cities in the service area are Westland (83,688),- 
Taylor (76,968), and Dearborn Heights (66,923)- The OWICB area's 33 
public school districts enroll 467,800, and numerous .private schools 
enroll 72,880, students. The Out-Wayne area has approximately 15 colleges 
and universities and over 100 licensed occupational schools. 

II. COLLABORATIVE PROCESS ' 

The leadership If the OWICB has been drawn from the entire .county . 
The successful inclusion of "Downriver" representatives is itself a 
notable accomplishment, given a long history of separatism between the 
Downriver and western Wayne communities. 

On the Board, institutional 'leadership is weighted heavily toward 
public agencies* speaifically secondary education and employment 
services/training organizations . Participation comes from program 
directors, typically the second or third echelon leadership within the 
organizations. \^ 

The most important decisions affecting the ICB in 'Wayne County 
required individuals with a' clear sense of how the diversity and 
competitiveness of ins titut ional interests (and fragmentation of political 
authority) in Out-tfayne County could be turned to the benefit of a new, 
county-widfe organization. 



These decision^ were! 



t to focus the OWICB's efforts on technical 
assistance to raid-managers and front line staff in 
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public sector education, training, and other 
employment service agencies serving youth; 

• to emphasize the "information and professional 
skills development needs of those staff members; 

• to avoid a direct involvement by the ICB in 
services tpvthe clients ^of these agencies; 

• ^ 

• to hire tCB staff whose entire function is. to 
facilitate a process to encourage the joint 
professional activities of institutional staff. 

All of these decisions were made by the ICB ^planning/design committee 
which later became the ICB Board of Directors. 

Decisions by the ^fayne County Intermediate School District staff 
and by the Director of Wayne County Employment and Training Administration 
(WCETA) to support this neutral, f acili tative. role of the ICB were 
instrumental in its success. Because in the past WCETA and WCISD had 
exercised independent strong control over programs funded through their 
agencies, many agencies were surprised and pleased to find in the OWICB a 
process for more sharing of information and, gradually, decision-making. 
Both WCBTA and WCISD have benefited from this initial sharing of. power, 
as, for example, in the revamping of WCETA subcontracting procedures. 

Beyond the initial planning phase and subsequent* implementation the 
ICB has used its meetings and staff involvements as informal needs 
assessment activities, ^he OWICB staff keeps close to "felt needs" 
through routine monitoring of the utility of and demand for OWICB 
publications ^nd workshops. More significantly, their own active 
participation ir^forraal and informal task forces and professional groups 
is designed to at&rt- staff and OWICB Executive Board to opportunities for 
action by the ICB Q,r its members. OWICB staff participation in the 
formation of a Job Placement Coalition was cited as an example of the 
OWICB's catalytic impact. Equally -true is the fact that almost all of 
this attention to institutional needs has been focused, only on the career 
development staff of secondary schools, CETA subcontractors, and other 
commufcity-based ,organizat ions which would like to become CETA 
subcontractors. 

4 

By all reports, this initial emphasis was as much as could b^ 
expected, with positive results exceeding expectations. Thd extension 
during 1 981-82 of the OWICB ! s interests to include the topic/of economip 
development is expected to extend the OWICB's credibility into the private 
sector and provide similar benefits of information^nd contact to small 
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businesses. Thus by mid-1981 the role of the OWICB .as a vehicle for 
collaboration between private sector employment and public sector service^ 
institutions remained a matter of conjecture, but with substantial 
evidence on the public sector side to suggest that the OWICB had developed 
an effective procedural style of great promise. 

4/ 

) 

III. GOALS AHD OBJECTIVES 

The goals established by the ICB for FY f 82 are essentially 
expansions and restatements of its previous goals. 

1) Take a leadership role to assist in the 
development of local involvements by private 
sector with employment and training-related 
plaining and programming* 

2) Continue project activities that^p^omote 
collaboration, communication, and information 
sharing and dissemination at the local level*' 



/ 



3) Coordinate and facilitate stronger interactions 
between the major em|)loymen^and' training service 
delivery systems* 

4) Continue ICB project staff involvements as 
informational resources for service providers* 

5) Seek methods of securing future funding for Board 
and project longevity, and continuation of the 
collaboration concept* 

6) Strengthen the ICB as a bd&y, and pursue ways to 
form stronger linkages with other committees and 
Boards with similar goals* 



IV. PROGRAM JB7SL0FHBHT AHD IMPLKHKSTATIOH 

The strategy developed by the OWICB Board of Directors uses improved 
information flow as the principal incentive for building collaborative- 
behavior among human resource agencies* Rather than attempting to 
organize new service delivery projects, the % OWICB Project Unite effort 
provides forums for communication among education and training 
professionals. Shared'knowledge, equitable access to information, and 
more routine personal interaction on issues of mutual concern are intended 
to produce the ideas, motivation, and joint~ Commitments necessary as 
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preconditions for effective collaboration/ . These preconditions had not 
previously existe'd to any great degree among the sub-regions and 
communities of Wayne County. They had, not existed within (much less 
across) the various sectors, at least where issues of human resource 
development are concerned. 

The communication forumsf developed by the OWICB are essentially 
three: the publication of a bimonthly newsletter and the Directory of 
Employment and Training Resources in Out-Wayne County , and the sponsorship 
of about 30 workshops per year on a wide range of education/work topics. 
The Directory immediately became a valued guide for human* services 
practitioners in the area - actively used, regularly updated, and in 
itself an orientation to life in Out-Wayne County. Of the 
seminars/workshops, the most important were a series of "CETA 
Identification" workshops initiated at the request of the Wayne County 
Employment and Training Administration. Other workshops responded to the 
stated professional development needs of agency staffs. 

Project UNITE is the staff activity of the OWICB (distinct from the 
volunteer membership activities in the governance and planning of OWICB 
activities). State of Michigap ICB Initiative funds support a part-time 
administrator, a full-time project director, three community linkage 
specialists, an information and media assistant, and one secretary. 
Without the Project UNITE staff, the OWICB would be entirely dependent on 
the in-kind efforts of board members and their organizations. 

Project UHITE activities have been described accurately by OWICF 
summaries:. 

1 ) ICB Workshops and Inservice Training - About 30 
workshops have been conducted, attended by over 
y^lO persons. Topics included: proposal writing, 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) , 
^ employment and training programming in Wayne 
County, expanding career options, labor 
organizations, and vimproving office operations. , 
The workshops have been open to all education, 
training, and employment "actors" free of charge. 
ICB staff have also assisted other groups and 
organizations to conduct more than ten other 
workshops. This, sharing of resources has^done 
much to facilitate information exchanges and 
strengthen the linkages between and among the 
staffs vOf the various agencies, organizations and 
institutions. 

A series of five "CETA Identification" Workshops 
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were facilitated in the fall of 1980. These 
sessions successfully brought "together CETA staff 
and program subcontractors in a non-threatening 
environment to identify the roles of each of the 
actors and the successful and weaker aspects of 
the Wayne County CETA delivery systems, as well as 
" a series of recommendations to enhance this 
sometimes fragmented* system. Many of the items 
and issues raised, have been resolved or 
incorporated into ther planning activities of Wayne 
County CETA and its subcontractors, thereby 
impacting on the process and day-to-day 
CETA-educ^t^n-communi^y relationships. 

2) ICB Directory of Employment and Training* Resources 
in Out-Wayne County - This Directory, in a 
looseleaf format, has been updated: twice since the 
initial distribution in November 1980. Th6 six 
major sections, broken into subsections, are: 
General Information; Employment and Training 
Programs; Ed.uca t i o nal.Systems; Community 

sj Organizations and Agencies; Business and Labor 
Resources; $nd Acronyms and Terms. Each section 
contains names, activities, and other* potential 
resources that are available and accessible to 
clients as well as service providers. Over 850 
copies of this Directory have been distributed, 
free of charge, to the staffs of associations, 
educational institutions (including Vocational, 
Special, and Career Education and Placement 
components), and to others involved in employment 
and training activities. > , 

3) ICB Newsletter - The ICB Newsletter is mailed 
bimonthly to over 850 individuals. 

4) ICB Informational C l ea ri nghous e - The 
Informational Clearinghouse is-, in reality, the 
office of the project staff. Local, state and 
national^information is collected by numerous 
methods and stored, to be^retrieved for use on 
request. 

5) ICB Business Directory - A Resource Directory for 
Businesses- in Southeastern Michigan is scheduled 
for printing and distribution by August 1981.- 
Compiled, jointly by staff from Out-Wayne County 
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ICB and Livonia ICB, "this directory will contain 
descriptions of a number of public 'resources and 
v services available to businesses, such as types ot 
financing available, energy audits, and employment 
.and training resources. The Wayne County Private 
Industry Council (PIC) is providing financial 
support for the lay-out design, reproduction, and 
mailing of this directory to 5000 local employers. 

6) Staff Iavolvements - Staff VnvoXvements, linkages 
and networks are considered \a project activity. 



-The Board members of the ICB also have devel-cped 
networking responsibilities for themselves that go beyond 
involvement with the ICB. The^OVICB Board and itia staff hav 
extension of networking of the participating agencies. The 
an ICB Business Directory under Project UNITE marks the first 
extend this networking directly to private employers. The 
also marks the first attempt at joint funding of an OWIC 
Workshops geared to the private sector, such as JLn economic 
and increased information regarding public resources are also 



individual 
their direct 
e become an 
inclusion of 
ajttempt to 
arrangement 
B project, 
development, 
planned. 



It must be noted that by restricting its role to that of 
information broker and communication facilitator,' the .OWICB has limited 
.opportunities to provide additional leadership through advocacy, issue 
formulation, problem analysis, or project design. It seems certain that 
the OWICB would ne.ver have been organized if these functions had been 
proposed initially. The members themselves, however, frequently attempt 
to fill these roles on behalf of their own organizations. 

The question, raised in one interview, is whether, having 
established its credentials as a facilitating agency, the OWICB can now 
Serve a more proactive (and possibly more controversial) role as a forum 
for multi-sector analysis and consensus on speci'fic issues]. The 
alternative suggestion was that problem-solving was best managed through 
,&d hoc aiid special purpose groups whose organization might be facilitated 
by the OWICB members and staff. 



Technl/cal As sistance (TA) 

-i— ; * — : 



The OWICB perceives itself as a "model" and, therefore, a source 
of technical assistance to other communities. Indeed, visits to the 
OWICB, and requests for information, from other Michigan communities have 
reinforced this notion. The ICB benefitted from the expertise developed 
through the previous collaborative efforts in the area, such as by the 
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WECSM, CETA-LEA programs, and vocational education linkage studies. 
Appropriate TA was received from the Bureau, of Employment and Training 

(BET) during the organizational phase. 

« 

News- and analysis of state and national events was a positive 
benefit received from the formal technical assistance contractors. Items 
from the NIWL Bulletin were sometimes worked into the local OWICB 
newsletter or used informally. 

W14Jja. OWICB agencies sought slots at METI workshops, the general 
conclusion was 'that those workshops were only of incidental value for 
several reasons: the tctal. number of slots was too few per workshop to 
permit coordinated training; the "topics were not timed to meet the salient 
needs of Wayne -County agencies; and the quality of training was too 
variable. Several persons noted a preference for workshops organised and 
managed locally by the OWICB. Their -senate was that Wayne County iS ( a 
complex area with massive needs for staff training and that the area s 
portion of training resources should be allocated directly to the OWICB. 

The most valued source of outside assistance was the funding made 
available through the Michigan ICB Initiative. 

V. IMPACT OH COMMUHITY 

The ICB and its members through the increased information- sharing 
and collaborative activities are addressing the eight "problem areas" 
identified by the Michigan Department of Labor. 

As an information brokering agency, the OWICB has concentrated pn 
removing the fact. -or excuse of ignorance as a barrier to the effective 
delivery of education, training, and employment services. Clearly the 
place to start was by removing that barrier from the service providers 
themselves. A second step will be to make employers more knowledgeable. 
Improving information flow to youth, adults, and the general public is not 
a direct OWICB activity, although it is certainly a presumed consequence 
of improving the expertise, information and networking available to 
service providers. 

The task of identifying and/or. training skilled workers has not 
been an OWICB activity, although it is of great concern to the vocational 
educators and Private Industry Council representatives on the OWICB. The' 
OWICB's interest in this and the related area of job placements has been 
partially addressed by assisting in the formation of a coalition of public 
sector/CBO job placement specialists through i^-ire^tral, facilitative 
role 
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The State- of Michigan ICB Initiative has been the sole funding 
source for the Out-Wayne ICB. Although diversification of funding is an 
OWICB goal for FY '82, there is thus far no evidence that alternative 
funding is feasible. Given foe funding reductions affecting almost all 
public sector' agencies, the agencies cannot be expected to support the 
OWICB financially in FY '83. 

Rather, it id significant achievement that these organizations are 
willing to lend their ^endorsements and political support to the, 
continuation of the State's funding for the ICB. This "support represents 
a major reversal of the skeptical acceptance and in some instances overt 
opposition that initially greeted the statewide program. The Wayne County 
CETA director and staff of the Downriver Community Conference are explicit 
in their support, emphasizing a change in their perceptions of the value 
of the OWICB as a neutral, facilitating organization and the special 
importance of fun.ding such an organization directly through "outside" 
funds untainted by. control through one or another of the local 
institutions. Similarly, the decision of the Livonia Public Schools and 
CETA Prime Sponsor to create a Livonia ICB affiliated with the OWICB 
speaks to the strong local support- of the concept* 

If OWICB member time is counted, then in-kind contributions would 
be of a major order. But the collaborative purposes of the ICB program 
make this participation a justifiable function of the agencies themselves. 
As the agencies contribute representatives only to the extent that they 
perceive benefits accruing through the ICB, these personnel costs are not 
con t ributrionsi in the same way 1;hat materials, clerical support, or 
facilities Vwoula be. 

Any future funding from local sources would have to come from 
payments for ICB services. But it is unlikely that the OWICB could 
maintain itself, since charging for services would certainly reduce the 
numbers of workshop participants. Nor. would sales of the two Pi rectories 
be possible in sufficient volume to justify investing the staff time 
needed for a quality product. In effect the values provided the OWICB 
are highly respected, yet relatively intangible, to most of the 
beneficiaries, who are themselves operating under strict budgetary 
constraints. 



VII. FUTURE 

The organization and planning subcommittee is the OWICB s sole 
standing committee. Four ad hoc task forces also report to the executive 

- c 
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committee on: employment demand forecasting, economic*" development , 
TET A/ vocational, education linkages, and CETA identification workshops. 
The primary function of ^hese task forces has been to oversee the-desi^n 
k 6£ workshops in their respective areas of concern, but an employment 
demand survey began in August 1981 as a direct result of the task force 
and interest of other Board members and local planning personnel. 

The future of the OWICB is generally seen as a continuation and 
refinement, of the present, adding a directory and workshops aimed at 
employers" As one observer noted, "The OWICB mugt find new missions or it 
may ossify as an organizer of predictable workshops for a small set of 
clients." * 

A number of persons interviewed already see the OWICB as an 
effective forum for solving pragmatic problems affecting interagency 
relations. OWICB staff have provided leadership by helping to^focus 
planning and discussion on Specific actions to which participants at 
meetings can commit themselves. In an area as large and diverse as Wayne 
County, it was felt, this kind of formalized group process facilitation is 
essential. The constructive dialog and planning^ related to, the 
reorganization o'f CETA funded services in Out-Wayne County was seen as the 
most -tangible example of this role. 

The ICB's constituency of public Sector program developers now 
look to the OWICB to initiate information exchange and staff development 
on the topic of economic development linkages to education and training. 
The OWICB is only starting to interact with employers. It is not yet a 
source of collaborative problem solving for this sector. Business and 
labor leaders frequently complain that educators and CETA-related agencies 
should "get their act together" before approaching the private sector. 
The OWICB may have follow^ a wise course in concentrating its attentions 
as it did during the first two years. «» 
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CASE STUDY 

« 

SAGINAW COUNTY INTERAGENCY COLLABORATIVE BODY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The Saginaw County Interagency Collaborative Body (SCICB) was 
established to implement and maintain collaborative processes among 
business, organized labor, education, government agencies and community 
based organization^ in Saginaw County* 

This case study provides a picture of the operation and programs 
of the SCICB and identifies some of the elements which make this effort a 
success not only in terms of its programs but the collaborative process as 
well. . \ 

Compninity Profile 

Saginaw County .\p located in the east central portion of 
Michigan's lower peninsula,\itti a populatio|n of approximately 227,000* 
About 40 percent of the county's residents' are under 20 years of age and 
almost 25 percent are minorities. r 

Manufacturing has been the largest Single industry in the county. 
Hecent job losses in the automobile and metal industries, however, have 
resulted in growing unemployment. Retail trades, services^ 
transportation, communications and utilities have all shown some growth, in 
the las"t two years*, >but these have not been able to impact substantially 
the current unemployment rate of almost 15 percent. Educationally, the 
county inqludefc thirteen school districts, a number of parochial schools, 
a career opportunities center, a community college and a state college. 



The county served by the SCICbNls large and diverse and has been 
affected by recent recessions in the U. S. econbmy as a whole. With a 
relatively large population of youth, a growing unemployment rate*and an 
economic base that is problematic, Saginaw County is in need of a set of 
programs and policies that will both enhance the transition of youth and 
adults into the world of work and impact on economic development in the 
area. The state level ICB effort was and remains an important vehicle for 
approaching these problems. ^ 

\l. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The ICB in Saginaw County started slowly, due in part to initial 
'difficulties in' determining the mission and purpose ; : of the ICB effort 
throughout the state. In August of 1979 the ICB was formed by the 
Chairmau of the Saginaw,' County Board of Commissioners. After several 
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local meetings and participation in tvo state-wide meetings, the members 
of the SCICB began to gain a better understanding of the intent and 
purpose of local ICBs. Membership of the SCICB was then expanded to 
eighteen. (See Attached list of the members and their organizations.) 
Members represent education, business, industry, organized labor, 
government agencies, the CETA prime sponsor, and community based 
organizations* All appointments to the\SCICB are made by the Chairman of 
the Saginaw County Board of Commissioners^ Since the beginning of the ICB 
there has befen about a 30 percent ttfrnoYer of members, mostly due to 
pressing commitments for their time or services by the organization, for 
which they work. Much of the success of the SCICB can be attributed to 
active involvement of the individuals who represent the various sectors on 
the ICB. \ 

The initial activities of the ICB were\p develop a set of 
by-laws, elect a chair, and form two standing committers (evaluation and 
forward planning). uMje present chair of the SCICB, rrpm the education 
sector, has served in this capacity since the beginning of the effort and 
his leadership style, knowledge of the community and its resources, and 1 
organizational skills have cb^tributed much to the success of th^ICB. 



The Saginaw City School^ Fistric t was selected to serve N as the 
ICB's fiscal agent because # of its knowledge of and experience in suVh a 
role and, as one member said, "Th^y wanted to be the fiscal agent." It 
continues to serve in this "capacity. ^ j 

The CETA Prime Sponsor has "been supportive of the ICB from its 
inception and is represented on t.he Board through the County Commissioner. 
The -?rime Sponsor's role has been low key, providing technical support 
when ^quested and' helping to write planning documents. T?he relationship 
between x the SCICB and the Prime Sponsor was characterized as one of 
"laissez faire," which seems to benefit and please both bodies. 



The SCICB does not have a paid executive director. The chair of 
the ICB serves t^hat role. The only paid staff of the ICB have been a 
part-time planneK (4 months), who assisted the ICB* in developing and 
writing its 1982 Annual Plan, and .a part-time secretary whose salary is 
only partially paid by the ICB. All of the members of the ICB are 
volunteers, including theNjhair. As one member of the 1QB noted, "it does 



not take a lot of money to collaborate." The ICB grants \Type^ and one 
Type B) have been used to pay^r programs and activities rather-tljan to 
support the collaborative proceWor the ICB itself. As the chairman <*f 
the ICB said, "The. role of the ICB Tv^s been to identify movers in the 
community and to use them to design an4/or operate programs which are 
supported by the ICB." 

In addition to the good relationships tha^^th^ICB has with the 
prime sponsor and the organization^' the ICB members* repres§nt^J;he ICB has 
worked ciosely with the, Chamber of Commerce and the Business Industry 
Council (BIC), Saginaw's PIC. The ICB has actively sought otrt the advice 
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and assistance ofjthe Chamber and the BIC, recognizing that these two 
bodies represent powerful individual in the community who must be made to 
feel that they are part of the process, and thus has made the 
relationships useful and mutually supportive. Plans are currently 
underway to add representatives from the BIC an!l Chamber of Commerce to 
the ICB. 

During .the early stages of the ICB effort, and continuing 
throughout the project, the Michigan Department of Labor (MDOL), 
particijj&rly through the project Director, has been very helpful. There 
was a feeling, however, that the initiative would have progressed more 
rapidly had the state provided more direction and assistance in the early 
conceptual and planning stages. The SCICB used the Michigan Employment 
and Ttfainin^Institute's (l^ETl) needs assessment technical assistance 
package to guide its own inventory and has found the interaction with 
other ICBs in the network to' ^ very beneficial. The only assistance from 
the Michigan Department of Education has been a workshop o,n economic 
development which the SCICB -attended. 

Regarding problems of .^tiirf , " in a number of instances more than 
one agency or organization tfifi. tha,t a given program or policy area 
"belonged" to it. However, in^a^rul^r collaborative style, most of these 
turf problems have been handled 'to everyone's satisfaction. There are 
currently two are^s (economic development and industry-education 
coordination) where the issue of turf may become a problem* In this 
observer's opinion, however, the Chairman, along with the key individuals 
on the ICB, will be able to settle the issues throughythe spirit and 
operation of the collaborative process*^ 

\As stated in its brochure, the purpose of the SCICB is 

ftt develop, maintain and strengthen collaboration 
between business and industry, labor, educational 
agencies and institutions, CETA, community based 
organizations, and other employment and training ^ 
organizations. 

. V 

* t 

In helping to create the climate necessary for 
this type of collaboration, the Saginaw County 
I.C.B. serves as: 

1. a facilitator and catalyst to bring local 
organizations, institutions and agencies 
together to provide services. 

2. a communication link to improve understanding 
• and cooperation among I.C.B. members and the 

general public. 
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»3« a change agent which works with iocal service 
agencies to help make them more responsive to 
client needs. 

4. a policy making board which' determines how 
linkage funds are to be used for praximum 
community benefit. 



/ 



III. / GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The SCICB has four major goals that reflect the goals of the 
larger state ICB effort. These four, goals are: 

1. to identify the problems encountered in the 
school jto work transition, and determine the 
causes o'^ these problems. 

2. to make recommendations that may help resolve 
the identified problems, and when feasible 
implement programs through existing 
organizations or agencies that address problem 
areas. . v 

* 

3* to serve as a forum and a collaborative linkage 
in order, to foster communication and linkages 
* among all sectors of the community responsible 
for school to work transition services. 

4. to build pujyj^c--airaTS5ess and use of existing 
programs and reso£h?c^s that aid in the school 
to work transition. 

These four broad goals have been translated into a number of specific 
objectives by the ICB. The Forward Planning Committee and the entire ICB 
have worked together in developing these program goals and the program 
objectives that "grow out of the goals. A combination of scheduled and 
informal ICB meetings, committee meetings and one-on-one meetings between 
members was used in developing these goals and objectives. The\result of 
these collaborative processes are the program goals for FY' 82 which are 
listed below: 

1. to provide a career exploration experience for 
Saginaw County youth*. 

( 

I 2. 'to promote and emphasize the active involvement 

of business, industry, and .labor in assessing, 
■ planning and developing <kol/laborat ive 
education, employment, and training programs' 
within Saginaw County. 
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3. to build cooperative and complementary 
^relationships between the various Saginaw 
County organizations and agencies involved in 
economic development. 

4. to provide training and technical assistance to 
local educational agencies, community based 
organizations and the M.E.S.C. , to help them 
provide more effective career development 
services. 

5. to increase" the level of career development 
content in adult education. : 

6. to provi'de cdreer development services* which 
would benefiy Saginaw County students and 
adults. 

7. to continue the support of local career 
resource centers. 

8. to encourage school/community cooperation on 
joint projects which enhance the school to work 
transition. 



IV. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND' IMPLEMENTATION 

The SCICB has adopted as one of its roles the identification of 
"movers" in the community who can develop and operate programs supported 
by the ICB. ~To~date, the SCICB has supported or run a number of programs 
which were designed to meet the needs of various target- groups:, youth, 
adults, older citizens, educators, business and employers in Saginaw 
County. Program ideas are generated btf both ICB members and service 
praviderft. Program ideas, 'therefore, may emerge from within or outside 
the ICB./ In either case, the program usually is designed and implemented 
by a service provider rather than the ICB itself. In some cases, the 
service provider is represented on the ICB. This process of idea 
generation, planning and implementation has worked to the benefit of all 
parties and has resulted in an interesting mix of programs and activities. 
Due to limitations of space, only brief descriptions of past, current and 
proposed projects can be provided. Table 1 is used to list and describe 
these' programs by fiscal year. It is obvious from the table where 
programs in one year are continuations or natural^ outgrowths of programs 
from earlier years. All of 'the programs listed except the Career Resource 
Center«(FY '81 ) are Type A funded projects. 
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TABLE 1: Programs Supported or Operated by the SCICB 

\ 

\ 


FY '80 


FY '81 


FY '82 (Planned) 


Trade Readjustment Workshop: Attended 


- 

• 

• 




By several hundred individuals and 
,» thirteen education, employment and 
training agencies* Information 
presented on 1) programs available to 
laid off auto workers, 2) opportuni- 
ties in other' occupations and 
3) registering and enrolling in 
education or training programs.. 


* * * 
Health Services Study: Identified 


Study completed, report prepared, 
information chart 'dfeve loped and 
three health career workshops held. % 




curreiit and future demands for health 
services personnel in the region* 
Developed better information for 
students and education and training 
agencies' staff* 


r : 1 

iteeds Assessment: Conducted a survey 
of In-service needs of SCICB members. 

■\ 


m * y * T * ft TV f 1 a 

Older Workers Workshop Designed .to 
inform public agencies about employ- 
ment services for older workers. 


*■ 

i 


l 

* • 

( 61 * 

r 

ERIC 


Apprenticeship In-Service Program: 


Week-long program to expose teachers 
and counselors to available appren- 
ticeship activities (Saginaw Steering 
Gear) • 


County-wide Career Development Program: 


Conduct workshops, provide consulta- 
tion .and information to improve career 
development services in the county. 


With the Saginaw Community Education 
Association implementing a program to 
improve access to career information 
and career development resources. 


• # • 


• • • i 



FY '80 



FY '81 



FY '82 (Planned) 



i 

in 

I 



ERIC 
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Career* Resource Centers : Development 
of eighteen resource centers, located 
primarily in community based 
organizations and schools throughout 
the county, to provide accurate, up- 
to-date career information to youth 
and adults. Over 5,000 users in 1980- 
81. Advertising program also 
developed for the project. Some 
training of center staffs provI8£dT 



Maintain the centers, provide 
up-to-date resources, and identify 
adaptations needed to meet the needs 
of additional target groups. 



Mini-Grants Program : Provide resources 
for classroom 'teachers to develop and 
implement ideas for programs that en- 
hance school to work transitions for 
students. . Examples may include: a 
course in life role planning and 
planning for multiple, adult roles; 
development of a curriculum on use of 
calculators and computers in business; 
and* a field experience program for 
high school students in child care and 
child development. 



Continue the program and disseminate 
information on earlier grants. 



Job Shadow Program : Pilot project for 
a one-day visit to a work setting for 
students in the county to explore an 
occupation. Involves some career 
exploration and interest assessment. 



Refine and "modify program and expand 
the program from a pilot project to 
an integral program in the curriculum. 



Economic Development Program : 
Planning and development of a joint 
workshop with the iusiness-Industry 
Council. 



Provide assistance in planning a long 
range economic development program. 
Develop a better understanding of the 
issues and devise an action plan for 
future activities. 



£4 



• 

On 
O 
I 



i 



FY f 81 



F¥ f 82 (Planned) 



t 



Career Education Infusion : Assist j 
community agency personnel in 
incorporating career education into 
adult curriculum. Conduct in-service 
sessions, provide resources and 
publicize programs . ^ 



Business-Education Coordination : 
Informally assess needs of local/ 
business for education and trailing, 
identify education and training 
resources in the community and provide 
linkage services between industry 
and education/training institutions. 
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Most of the programs described in Table 1 have been initiated or 
carried out by more than one organization or agency* The collaborative 
approach successfully used by the SCICB carries over to the programs which 
it operates and supports. The following chart clearly confirms this 
observation. 



SCICB Programs and Program Operators 
Program Operator 

Mini-Grants SCICB, Saginaw Intermediate 

School District, and local 
school districts 



Job Shadow 



Student Placement Service, 
Chamber of Commerce, local 
employers, and school districts 



Health Services 



Business-Education 
Coordination 



East Central Michigan Health 
Systems Agency, local colleges, 
.CETA, CBO's, local schools. 

SCICB, local business, Chamber 
of Commerce, City School District, 
career opportunities center, local 
colleges 



Economic Development 



SCICB, BIC, Chamber of Commerce, 
City School District, local 
colleges, local employers. 



The cooperation and collaboration among the various sectors, 
organizations and agencies involved in developing and delivering these 
programs is cle^r. The SCICB has effectively used the vast resources in 
the community to identify and implement a set of programs which respond to 
many of the needs of the Saginaw community. 



V. COLLABORATIVE PROCESS 

- "The SCICB works together to meet the needs of the community." 
This statement, in different forms, was heard repeatedly during the 
interviews for the case study. The Saginaw County ICB uses a number of 
techniques to encourage the development and maintenance of collaborative 
processes to facilitate the school to work and work to school transition. 
The ICB itself. meets at least monthly. At these meetings, representatives 
from the various sectors work cooperatively to identify needs, develop 
programs and services, and carry out the other functions of the ICB. The 



meetings are open forums for ideas and tend to be informal witfh th-e 
chairman bringing all parties into the discussions/ As mentioned 
previously, in addition to these monthly meetings, the ICB has ttfo 
standing committees. These committees, each of which is composed of 
representatives of the different sectors, are responsible Tor forward 
planning and. for evaluation. Th^ committees meet regularly and provide 
opportunities for representatives to work together on a set of issues. 

Ad hoc committees tend to include representatives from 
organizations that may be impacted by the issues being addressed. For 
example, the ad hoc committee that was formed to help develop the job 
shadow program consisted'of ICB representatives from business, , organized 
labor, the county Board of Commissioners, the community education 
association and the intermediate school district, as well as 
representatives from the Chamber of~Commerce and student placement 
services. 

The SCICB also uses one-on-one and small group meetings to support 
the 'collaborative process. These meetings are informal and tend to occur 
either in response to specific issues or extemporaneously. These types, of 
meetings support the larger ICB efforts and imjfrove the communications 
among members. 

While formal meetings provide opportunities for collaboration, the 
less formal approaches used in Saginaw provide some clues as tc^f why 
collaboration works. The SCICB may be unique in one very important 
aspect; most of the ICB representatives have worked together in the past. 
As one person put it, "The ICB has helped* formalize linkages which were 
informal before. 11 Another individual added that "Prior experience with 
one another helps in the operation of the ICB." These established 
relationships among individuals who serve as representatives on the ICB 
have been developed over a number of years and are key to making the 
present collaboration wo^rk. The individual personalities, strengths, 
weaknesses, biases, and idiosyncrac ies which often get in the way of 
effective working relations are known by most of the ICB members. In 
addition, the ICB members are aware of the philosophies and directions of 
the organizations and agencies which- members represent. As the 
representative of a community" based organization stated, "My organization 
has things to offer and at the same time needs what others have." 

This personal relationship between some members of the SCICB has, 
however, caused a problem in terras of some of the ICB members who- are new 
or not part of*this inner circle. In the case of most new members 
(replacements) there has usually been "an ongoing relationship with at 
least one of the, current members of the ICB. This prior relationship 
serves as an entree for the new member, ,who usually becomes accepted 
quickly into the collabora tive process. For others, particularly the 
representatives from organized labor, acceptance', and therefore full 
participation, has be$n more of a problem. , Because these individuals are 
not well known by other JCB members, the communication that is critical to 
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successful collaboration ha£ not occurred. As a result organized labor 
has not pliyed as active a role as other sectors on the ICB. While the 
role of organized labor may be problematic because pf the informal 
linkages between other members, "it is* these informal linkages that make 
the ICB effort iri Saginaw successful, both programmatically and in term3 
of collaborative processes. 

; / 

VI. " RESOURCES 

The single most important resource available to the SCICB is 
people. The members of the ICB, the service .providers in the community, 
and individuals from other organizations and agencies in Saginaw represent 
significant resources for the ICB." The majority not only give their time 
and their ideas, but also«offer the services of their organizations and 
agencies to help meet the goals ^f the ICB for the 'Saginav community. 

The in-kind contribution in terms of people & time, meeting space, 
office space and other services is approximately equal to twice the amount 
of the grant, or about $125,000. Actual funding for the SCICB was $60,000 
,in FY J 80, $74,350 in FY'81 and, is planned at $63,2*45, for FY '82. Support 
from the prime sponsor, the private Sector, and education has- to date all 
been in-kind. These in-kind resources have played at least as significant 
a rple in the SCICB 1 s efforts as the grants from HDOL. Without the time, 
services and space contributed by the various sectors the impact of the 
financial resources (through the grants) would be greatly reduced. 

VII. PERSPECTIVES ON SUCCESS OF THfi ICB 

' [ In terms of 'both programs and processes , the SCICB must be 
considered a success. ICB members have worked together to (1) identify 
needs o'f tl*e community, (2) generate ideas to meet these needs, (3) plan 
programs and (4) support the implementation and operation of a number of 
programs. A number of factors' are operating in Saginaw which may explain 
the success Of this effort. Fir^t, the members of the ICB are all 
dedicated individuals who are concerned with their community and its 
members* They are .very knowledgeable about the community and service 
programs and 'are skilled in pealing "with these programs and with people. 
The chairman must be singled out here, because his leadership style and 
dedication have contribute* greatly to^ the success of the JCB program in 
Saginaw. Second, the prior experience with onS anpther seems to be 
critical. The personal 'and previous worjcing relationships .provided a set 
of infbrmal -linlcs that have been solidified' through the ICB program. 
Finally, the organisations and agencies in the Saginaw 'community (both 
those on the ICB and others) are dedicated to the goals of the IC"R. They 
have been trying to work On their own and together to solve the. economic 
and related ^problems* of the - community' and its citizens. As cTne individual 
pUt It, "WeTsrre trying to do things together with existing /Tesources to 
solve our community's' problems. 11 , The three main elements of this 




statement — doing things together , with existing resources , to solve 
community problems — are what collaboration is all about aSd^Ttis 
working in Saginaw* , . , 
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REPRESENTING I 
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Hal Annan 

Dennis Brieske/ 
Judy Shea 

Terry Burge 



William Cot.ton 
Mar^ Davis 

Joyce Davis 



Fred Ford ( 



'Larry Gariglio 
Robert Leffingwell 

Steve Lutenski 

John A. Moton 
Jack Parr 



Delta College \ 
CETA Pr^me Sponsor 



Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

'HESC \ 

Saginaw County £oard of 
Commissioners 

Career Information Resource 

Program 
Saginaw .Intermediate ^School 

District 
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OIC (Communii?y Based Organization) 

Area Superintendent Association 

Wickes Engineered' Materials, . / 
National Alliance of Business 

Career Development Project 
Saginaw Valley Community Education 
Association- [ 

/■• i 

Buena Visfta School 

1 • /" 

Averill Career Opportunities Center 



'Timothy E. Sqhaefer 4 Labor UAW-CAP 



John Schmude 
Chairman , 

Donald Scott 



/James Slick 

j Jerold Wessely 
Robert Worley 



•CEPD Vo'c. Tech. Specialist 1 ' 

Saginaw Intermediate ^School District 

r Saginaw* City School 
Adult ;& Continaitg Education (BIC 
A Liaison) } 

Swan Valley H.S./Adult-& Continuing ^ 
Education 

.Oarrc^llton Schools 

Sagiiaw County Board of" Commissioners 



CASE STUDY 



REGION 9 INTERAGENCY COLLABORATIVE BODY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Region 9 includes the eight counties incural northeast Michigan 
which constitute the CETA Northeast Michigan Manpower Consortium (NEMMC). 
Monthly ICB meetings are held in Atlanta in the center of the area, so 
that about 100 miles round trip is the maximum number of miles involved 
for any Board member. The ICB Director is housed in the Consortium 
offices in Onaway about 26 ^lijles north of Atlanta. 

Contrary to the general beiief of some at, the State level and 
elsewhere, as exemplified by Region 9 there are not well established 
networks in rural areas among educators (except on a very narrow basis a v s 
~among school superintendents) nor among employment and training 
practitioners, and no networks to link the two. This ICB has provided, 
for the first time* an opportunity to bring together not only persons from 
various sectors with mutual concerns, but also persons within those 
sectors, such as from the different levels of education. 

The case stud^of the ICB in Region 9 involved discussions with 
the CETA Consortium Director, Private Industry Council (PIC) Coordinator, 
CETA Education Coordinator who also serves half time as ICB Director, and 
ICB Board members who are educators from two Intermediate School' Districts 
(ISDs), 4 staff member of Michigan Employment Securities Commission 
(MESC), and, the Director of a Community Action "Agency. 




Community Characteristics , 

The area has a population of approximately 120,000 people, a labor 
force of about 50,000 and an unemployment rate of approximately 20 
percent. Each year about half of the 2,500 students graduated from the 
area high schools' seek employment within the region. Ninety percent of 
employers in the area employ less than 200 people each; only, two percent 
employ over 100 workers. Proctor and Gamble, producing paper products,' 
and U. S. Steel, manufacturing calcite. are the largest. Wood products is 
the largest industry. An inland waterway linking several smaller lakes 
and the long shoreline of Lake Huron are at trac ting, tourists , but the 
season is short. "At this point in time, there are not enough 
opportunities in the area for people needing work. " Graduating students 
ill past years were placed downstate where "We always had more Job 
opportunities than kids. The kids from here were different - more 
conscientious." 

Region 9 does not have a four year college within its borders. It 
is served by three community colleges: Alpena, Community College which is 
in the Region, and Kirtland and North Central Michigan College both of 
which are outside the Region, but whose service areas extend into Region 
*9- . ' 



- II. HI STORY OF ICB 

o 

Prior to the creation of the ICB in 1980, all CETA youth programs 
had been subcontracted to the Alpena-Montgomery-Alcona Intermediate School 
District /(AMA-ISD). TheAMA-ISD, in turn, subcontracted some programs to 
the other two ISDs in the eight county" areas. The ISMflfcere not among the 
original invitees to the initial ICB statewide plaaKng conference, but 
were addad later at the insistence of the Director of the Prime Sponsor 
Consortium in Region 9. After the conference the Prime Sponsor staff 
arranged with the AMA-ISP to prepare a grant application ' jointly . The 
proposed objectives reflected the needs perceived by the three ISDs in the 
area. * 

It was decided that the AMA-ISD woul^ serve as fiscal agent. The 
role of a fiscal agent, however, seems not to have been clearly defined or 
understood by the parties involved. The ICB Board, which was 'jointly 
appointed by the Prime Sponsor and the AMA-ISD, perceived its function 

.mainly as advisory, and the ISD assumed leadership based on its control of 
the funds. , The local school districts were not consulted and resented not 
being kept informed. Adequate communication between the AMA-ISD and the 

• Prime 4 Sponsor also broke down. 

After eight months a decision was made by. the Board to reorganize, 
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obtain a paid Director, and make the Prime Sponsor the fiscal agent. 
"We're uping CETA dollars, why not run the program through the Prime 
Sponsor", was the attitude. A person was hired in October 1980 to serve 
half-time as the ICB Director to be paid by the ICB, and half-time as the 
CETA Education Coordinator for youth programs paid by the consortium.* He 
is being extremely careful to involve the Board in planning and to obtain 
a consensus of the reconstituted Board before taking action. The new 
Board consolidated members from each sector. There are now fewer 
representatives from each school level; previously there had been as many 
as three representatives from one school and the Board was heavily 
weighted toward educators.' The present Board has, in addition to 
education, representatives from the PIC, the private sector, labor, and a 
community , based organization (list attached) • 

A When the Director was hired in October, no plan had been developed 
for FY'81. With a committee from the ICB, the Coordinator formulated a 
plan which was submitted to, and approved by, Lansing in December of 1980, 
A formal contract, however, was not signed until April 1981, nor were any 
funds provided. An informal agreement was reached to pay the 
Coordinator's half-time salary during this period, but no program costs. 
During this period, planning did take place for the principal components 
of the plan: an employer survey, the development of career profiles for 
high school students, and research on the granting of academic credit for 
work experience* 



III. COLLABORATIVE PROCESS . 

* « * 

The present members of the ICB hold positions of responsibility; 
e.g., school superintendents who are curriculum deciders. JWe need people 
who caft speak for their organizations and have idea's." Knowing the 
history" of the ICB, the present Coordinator said, "I tion't do anything 
without the approval of the Board." The grdup is developing a 
1 cohesiveness and sense of mutual interests and consikers .it desirable to 
retain the present membership, with perhaps a few additions later from 
Economic (or Industrial) Development Committees, or more social service 
agencies. The Director feels it is important to keep the group "small to 
'allow consensus around the table." Many educators pass on information 
through membership* on other committees. ^ 

There is also overlapping membership with the PIC. The PIC 
Coordinator sits on the ICB. An ICB member from an ISD> who represents 
~ the ICB on the PIC, feels that he brings a much broader perspective to the 

* PIC than that of an educator because of his ICB membership. He sees the 
role of the ICB as enhancing communication between education and the 
business world* • * 



♦See NEMMC Organizational Chart 
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November I, 19Mjj 



Membership , Region 9 ICB, 198l, 



1. Coordinator 

2. MESC 

3. Business and 
. Industry 

h. K-12 School 
Districts 

5. Prime Sponsor 

6 # Community Based 
Organizations 

7. Career, Education and 

Planning Districts 

8. Community Colleges 

9. Four Year College 
10. Skill Centers 

U. Organized Labor 

12. Intermediate School^ , 
Districts 



Jerry Albert , 
Vernon Crowe 

Joe Cercone, Private Industry. Council 
U. S. Steel, Supervisor of Personnel 

Terry Meeder 
Ruth Howard 
Tom Makela 

» 

Bob Quadrozzi, PIC Coordinator 
Carol Shaft o, HEMSCA 

Ed Ferguson 



Steven B. Perry, Kirtland Community 

Chuck Wiesen, Alpena Community 

m 

Cy Smith, Saginaw Valley State 

Larry Mann, Alpena Public Schools 
Ron Nagy, COOR-ISD 

Larry LaCross, AFL-CIO Lead Program 

Tom Baker, Alpens-Montgomery-Alcona 
Jim Mick, Cheboyg^n-Otsego-Presque 
George Johnson, Crawford-Oscoda-Ogema- 
Roscommon 
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The prime sponsor sees the ICB as linking CETA and the schools. 
The ICB serves as an educational advisory group to the Consortium, and 
provides information about CETA to the school system. He feels the ICB is 
necessary to maintain a network among educators at different levels in the 
system. 

The representative from a community based organization stated that 
her participation on the ICB has broadened her access to many more 
community resources through her ability to call other members'on the 
phone, discuss problems on a 'first name' "basis, and be referred to their 
networks for assistance if appropriate. 



IV. PROGRAM • DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 

Program development to carry out the ICB objectives was not well 
coordinated until the reorganization of the Board in late 1 980 and the 
hiring of a Coordinator. 

The research on granting of academic credit and planning of 
programs took place between November, 1980 and April, 1981, which included 
not only ICB Board members, hut other community persons and local elected 
officials. No program implementation took place until the funds were 
received in April. 

The delay in FY*81 funding caused the ICB to reallocate some 
monies which could not be spent to carry out the original goals. $26,000 
of the ^Hlspent $36,000 was reappropriated to several short term projects 
and^J580 and 80 and 4> 000 * as returned to the State. 

The short term projects included: 

o Youth Employment Clearing House for summer jobs, 

o an effort to improve the scheduling and 'expand the use of 
vocational education programs and facilities, 

o a follow-up study of dropouts fr v om summer youth 
employment, 

o a "full service placement" program in one ISD for students 
from junior high school on, V 

o a thirty-day in-service training for high school 
counselors, 

o development of an On-The- Job-Training (OJT) program for 
CETA eligible seniors in one ISD, 

o a "search for potential" to identify capable low income 
students in 5th and 6th grades and to provide assistance 
necessary for them to pursue career possibilities. 
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The ma jor fo^s of activity since April has been onVthe 
implementation of the Employer Survey which served to inform employers 
^bout the ICB as well as to collect information. A consultant was hired 
from Michigan State* to assist in the development of the questionnaire, to 
select the sample, tabulate and help analyze the results, and train the 
interviewers to conduct the survey. Members of the Board, particularly 
the private sector and PIC representative, were very involved in the 
development of the content and design of the survey questionnaire. Four 
persons were hired as interviewers, and five CETA job developers were also 
trained to be alternates if needed. The job developers also helped to 
develop lists of employers to be sampled. Training, originally scheduled 
for two days, was extended to a week to allow practice interviews and 
follow-up discussion. Introductory letters to employers in the sample 
were sent by a local Chamber of Commerce or PIC. j 

The completed questionnaires Vere reviewed by the ICB Coordinator 
and forwarded to the consultant for tabulation. Preliminary results are 
expected by mid-September. The results will be shared with employers, the 
PIC, NEMMC, schools and,others, and will be the basis for specific 
programs to meet needs identified for education and training. An RFP 
process is being developed for selecting program operators. The ICB will 
facilitate linkages between business and vocational training at the 
secondary and post secondary levels. 

Secondary school vacational education- in the area is seen as 
inflexible and not realistic about relevant training for the jobs in the 
area, because of teacher tenure and investment in outdated equipment. 
There is limited demand now for some of the skills being taught. The 
Community Colleges are much more responsive to setting up .short term 
specialized courses,' as Gaylord Community College did for tool and die 
makers. It is hoped the results of the employer survey will be a basis 
for training which will enable local youth to stay in the area. "There is 
a fanatical resistance by people in the area to leave and go where the 
jobs are." The PIC Coordinator [feels that the employer survey being 
conducted by the ICB is much needed and would not have been possible 
without the ICB. 

A survey of students in the junior and senior years is also 
planned as tQ their aspirations and mobility, to be integrated with the 
employer survey and used by school and CETA counselors. 

An'other program planned for FY'81, but delayed, will be 
implemented in FY'82 - the installation of a Michigan Occupational 
Information System (MOIS) portable terminal and printer in an ISD. The 
microfiche currently used requires more time for effective use than' is 
available djuring school hours. * * 

The ICB also serves as a clearinghouse for CETA youth programs in 
the area, all of which had previously been contracted out to schools 
through one ISD. The PIC alid consults with the ICB before approving a/iy 
program involving education for youth* 



Some technical ' assistance may be necessary if activities are 
expanded to relate more closely to economic development efforts in the 
area* 

V* THE FUTURE 

FY*82 should provide a contrast to the "run, stumble, fall" first 
year of ICB operation in Region 9. How^ effectively the ICB can develop 
programs to meet the needs identified by the employer survey will 
determine the support possible from various community sectors. To date, 
many, particularly from education, have provided in-kind' support through 
devoting many hours and much expertise to fcuch efforts as the analysis of 
academic credit and the development of student career profiles. Except 
for the contacts provided by the employer survey, little effort* has beeij 
expended so far to increase visibility and support for the ICB. 

Funding from the State is necessary to enable many of the programs 
to be carried out. The funding for programs Wot otherwise possil^Le before 
was "the glue that held the members together'^ the first year, according to 
the prime sponsor. He is now so convinced of the value of the 
collaborative efforts of the ICB members in improving the quality o£* the 
programs' that, if outside funding should cease, he will make every effort 
to firi^ funds to continue to support the ICB Director part time. 



/ 



CASE STUDY 

THE WESTERN UPPER PEHIHSULA (U.P.) 
INTERAGENCY COLLABORATIVE BODY 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The Upper Peninsula ICB was formed in 1979 in response to a 
mandate from the -Michigan pepartment of Labor. The unique character of 
the U.P. i3 reflect ed ,>in 'the process and the content of the ICB 
activities. The fascinating history of this copper country and 'the mass 
immigration of Finns to the region give the Western U.P. a distinctive 
personality. A commitment to their way of life and a sense of 
responsibility for the quality of life create a strong background for the 
decisions and the activities o.f the people. Where 'federal and state 
government directives are concerned, the response is independent and 
creative. Pragmatic and ^conservative approaches to money are the rule. 
Money is considered to be one of many tools that can be used to solve 
problems, not an end in itself. More money does not necessarily solve 
'more problems in the U.P. As one educational practitioner said, "I am a 
frugal man - I don't waste anybody's money." 

NIWL staff spent two days in Hancock and Ironwood,* Michigan. 
Meetings were held with key actors from the ICB as well as area school 
personnel who had actually carried out projects funded by the ICB 
mini-grant program. A written document provided a detailed history of the 
ICB; however the process by which the people successfully brought about 
change at the community level, through collaboration, emerged through the 
discovery of the style and commitment of the people themselves. 



Community Profile * 

The western upper peninsula of Michigan consists of . five counties 
with a population df 91,300. The area's labok market performed relatively 
well in 1980 compared to the rest of the state. There is, however, a 
constant tie to the Michigan economy through auto industry- related 
manufacturing. Unemployment rose to 10jTin 1980; J\% ofTI7F.~ Jobs are 
government jobs with copper mining, tourism, a new ship building company 
and related jobs supplying most of the employment. 

The white ethnic population of Finnish descent predominates with 
very few minorities. The climate is very severe in the winter, and winter 
sports are central to ^family life in this rural environment. 



There are 18 public secondary high school districts, one private- 
high school, two public post-secondary institutions and one private 
post-secondary junior college, Suomi (which means 'Finland) , with strong 
ties to the Lutheran Church but with open admissions* Public school 
enrollment is approximately 17,^000 students in K-12. The Voc-ed delivery 
system is eclectic. There are no formal voc-ed centers. Vocational skill 
training is delivered wherever possible on-site or in temporary settings. 

Several community characteristics become evident to the visitor: 

- pride in an old rural heritage 

- frustration at the isolation from the mainstream of / 
information and communication statewide, and 

* i 

# - determination to create and maintain a high educational / 
and social standard. * / 

/ 

The organization of the U.P. ICB was seen as a vehicle to lessen 
some of the^frust ration, and support the determination. ■ / 



II. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 



Strong personalities, unique styles and. already existing 
relationships helped to begin efficiently the life of the ICB. 
Notification by the State of the ICB Initiative to the U.P. CETA Manpower 
Consortium was quickly passed on to the Intermediate School District 
liaisons in. two areas, Copper Country and Gogebic. While there were 
several pre-existing councils and committees (and a reluctance to form 
another), the funding and autonomy attached to the ICB mandate gave new 
energy to the organizing effort. A list of potential members v^as made up 
including all levels of education, as well as other required agency 
representation Efforts were made to provide broad geographical and 
agency coverage. Sex, age, aad handicap representation was not a 
consideration as it was felt that the nature of the members combined a 
professional sensitivity and training in these areas. The first planning 
meeting was held in August of 1979 in a town central to the five counties. 
Membership consisted of representatives of the following sectors: 

K-12 Districts (supervisor/principal) 
Consortium administration / . 

Intermediate School Distt# 
'Higher Education 
Adult High School 
Business (PIC chairman) 
Labor (AFSCME) 
M.E.S.C. 

Department of Social Services 
Manpower Planning Council' 
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The Western O.P. Manpower donsortrum was designated as the fiscal 
agent because of ease of transmittal, and the representative from the 
Copper Country ISD was elected j^hairmkn* 

There has never be^n a paid executive director x and all support 
services are J^J&ted as In-kind contributions by members- and their 
agencies. Membeits spend an -average of days per .month on meetings, 
with the key people spending as much as one week a mon^h during planning 
and assessment periods. '(The ICI? ia planning to/hire twp , workers to 
implement the FY' 82 project .discusSW later.) >The sum, of .$5000 was 
allocated for administrative* expenses-. The early and steadfast intent of 
the first two years of the ICS's' life was to pas/ funds directly to local 
agencies fo* direct problem-solving* activities^. ' All fiscal, programmatic 
and administrative activities are enacted/ 1>y majority vote of those 
present at ICB Board meetings. s , / 

' /. . 

There has be^ri one consistent sub/group in the ICB, the planning 
group consisting of four members:" t]ie Manpower Consortium member, Jkhe 
chairman and two othe<r£\ This^ sub-group me^ts between general ICB 
meetings and remains in close touch b^ telephone and througn\o ther, 
professional networking 'activities' * / / 

- The group -decided* at its organizational meeting to address the 
needs o^ the employers as determined by a recent survey administered by 
the P^ate Industry Councir (PIC) of the Western U.P.' Manpower Consortium 
(see table 1 )./ The' agencies represented in the PIC parallel many of those 
in the ICB, and the overlapping membership is perceived as brpadening, the 
perspectives brought to the ICB.- f 



III. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



The goal chosen' for 1980 was to provide a ^areer centered 
education curriculum for all students prior to 'their receiving a high 
school diploma. Students 1 heeds related to obtaining and maintaining . 
employment after graduation, and the needs of area employers concerning^ 
hiring job-ready youth, were not bei&g'me't. More specifically, the 
following objectives were adopted: ■ ' ^ ^ 

m ^ lf 1 . . Gitfen the assessed needs of business and industry, 
classroom instruction will be provided to all 
t • participating students in job seeking er^xy^-Level 

skills- . ■ * * j^P 



2. G£ven .necessary resources^ participating 
educational' agencies .will a^sdss, and ev.aluate 
existing curriculum And modify when necessary so as 
• to address careers, life roies, arid.- becorfffig a 
worker. * • 




I* 9 
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TABLE 1 ' • 

'/ 

SUMMARY OF' SURVEY RESULTS 

1. 57% of employers hire persons directly 

■ 43% of employers utilized MESC in hiring 

2. M% of total employees were hired directly 

55$ of -employees were tfired through MESC 0 

3. The most prevalent direct-hiring technique involved*walk-ins into the , 

"building. The* second most common method wa^/relf^ral by other 
. employees. Newspaper want ada were a distant third. 

4. Employers felt that government programming serving adults should * 
, concentrate on the following items (in order of importaface ) : 



a. . On-tfie-Job. Training * . * . . . 73.1'J* 

b. Basic literacy (reading, math, writing) 4 . . 53. 8^ 

c. General orientation, counseling in work discipline, 

/ attendance, personal appearance • • . 4£.2>S 

d. Classroom skillp iraining^. • 30.75? < 

• :. '• - " . / • • 

* Employers felt that youth programming' should concentrate on the 
'following activities:* * . 

a. On-the-Job-T raining ....... 69. 2% 

- b, Basic Literaqy •*•••> • *• 61. 5% 

c. General work ethic ' . . . • . 5?.7£ 

d. • Skills draining . *. . . I > * 57.7* 



3. 



4. 



5. 



I ' • ■ 

Given consultant services, participating 
educational agencies will evaluate and modify their 
curriculum as it relates to the established 
Michigan model of career life roles/ 

Given the resources and locally developed, 
curriculum materials, all students vrill.be 
instructed in post high school employment, 
training, and Service Agencies. 

Given assessment and testing on potential CETA 
eligible participants, participating educational 
and training agencies will document vocatio-nal 
interest, aptitude,' and abilit^es v for ~the 
development of employability^ plans. ™ 

Given technical assistance, part ictpatang 
educational agencies will analyze appropriate 
alt e rnatives in educational approaches and 
implement procedures to eliminate or reduce 
educational, barriers in employment an>d training 
activities. 



Given community and existing resources, edudational 
agencies will utilize their services in the 
educational process e.g. , advisory, vocational 
training." , 



To accomplish the goal and objectives, the ICB considered a number 
o*f app^oache-s ,and decided that locally developed pprojects to meet the 
local needs should b'Q, pursued through a Request £or Proposal (RFP) 
process. It was felt that the "ownership" created through locally planned 
pprojects would help to insure a commitment .for continued implementation 
after external funding ended. Ei^ht* project were funded through 
mini-grants the first year. • \ . . • \ 



5 



The following year k similar RFP process resulted in six programs 
being funded. By planning time for FY'82, the ICB decided its orginal 
goal- of providing career education. in the schools was being acco&plishf d 
and that emphasis -should # be shifted to serving the needs of a specific 
group - currSnt'and pptent^l dropouts: 



'ERIC 



IV. COLLABORATIVE PROCESS i 

* : v v > 

/ Because of the rural nature of the. area the leadership l pool is 

stable and its members well known to one ancfther. However, the qritical 
effect of the IC&on^fche members was the discovery /of what other agencies 
, were- actually doipg^ha\ agency personnel wanted and need^gl, and then 
using the ICQ as a v^icl^to get ^hose things done/ 




t 
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The somewhat universal problem of *fcurf M among different 'sectors 
of a community has been absent, from the three "year history of this ICB. 
Some members say turf is not a problem because they all share common turf* 

One reaspn given for the absence ot political or professional 
cpmpetition was .the 'Style of the fiscal agent, the original energy source 
for the ICB. Thfe lack of n turfdom" was reflected in the leadership and 
authority lines in "the" ICB mini-grant pprojects. There was a constant 
blurring of formal lines of authority, though never ji neglect of protocol. 
.The goal was always to* create a solution that would help through the most 
efficient, use of people and 4°H ars » * 

The-'U.P. *ICB has a Unique and perhaps irreverent characteristic: 
it is successful without visibility . To many loc«£*practitioners actually 
using, and benefiting from, the ICB grant money, ICB is just another 
acronym mysteriously lost among lists of federal and state acronyms* 
Tolerance for invisibility is very high among members of the ICB, as long 
as they see that ICB seed grants continue to improve the problem solving 
capability at the Ioq&J level. Careful protocol, some felt, might create 
barriers to invisibility. As information now passes thrdugh the sys.tem, 
the source is lost. . « * 

The IClTchairman insists that collaboration 'is not a new 'concept 
in the U.P. The innovative components in the ICB ar'e the direction of the 
collaboration and the dollar support, the opportunity for members to work 
together generally as educators, service providers^ businesses^ and labor, 
without CSTA restrictions, to* support local, initiative^) to help 
practitioners to help* kids who are frustrate^ make a better traflS^t ion 
from school to work. "Personally," the chairman noted*, -"ICB has enriched 
and upgraded my professional resource bank, which leads" to more efficient* 
results." Other channels such^as YETP, or programs administered by the 
Career Education Planning District (CEPD) are restrictive as to age range 
or program area* The' ICB looked 'like a chance for education to benefit 
.through- some- basic curriculum changes that would continue to have an 
^mpact long after the fCB funding had moved on* 
* . ' 

Collaboration in the U.P. has, been intensified both vertically and 
horizontally. As one Local Education Agency (LEA) principal said in 
reference to the»ICB Bidders* Conference, "I was impressed with the fact 
that there were so many people from so many agencies." (He # agreed tmat 
.his school's "Broadening Horizons" program, has iri fact broadened 'his/j own 
horizons.) The leadership pool in the various sectors'," as has bben 
described already, had worked together toward a common goal; but. t^ie ICB 
has allowed the energy to penetrate to the middle management level s an.d on 
to the practitioners where^v'the basic change in activities takes place fc . 
There is a general agreement on cliert needs, a serious commitment to the' 
principle of grass .roots "ownership. M Local autonomy is the key/to 
productivity, say the ^CB members, and local solutions mean acceptance of 
the ^product by sft£ff, "parents and youth. Money alone is hot seen'aW a 
, problem solver,' but* as a needed'tooj. A more important tool, however is 
the ^rationale or justification* for a planned program. Fatf committees or, 
councils in the area have had funds to address -problems. " The ICB 



"package" was a catalyst for change because^ it gave new direction to 
collaboration, broadened and deepened linkages, while also providing funds 
that could be put to work at the grass roots level. 

•ICB key members spend a great deal of their time in meetings, 
tfhey each wear" many hats representing local, county, <and state level 
agencies. However, within the ICB, there is, reportedly, a qualitative 
-difference of interaction. Members are impressed with the way people want 
to "let their hair down"; how apen and informal the discussion is; how 
productive the meetings are. A self styled "old hand" admitted that it 
was "exciting to'work'in this committee-" He went on. to describe the ICB , 
as a group wi*tlund strangers, no threats and no power struggles. The* ICB 
is successful be^aus-e it Has a mission, i.t has^ money and it has the 
^leadership of people Vho know. ■ * _ 

V. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 

The long range plan of the ICB involves a final linkage of f 
disadvantaged youth to private sector job slots^ However, since the LEAs • 
in the past had not. been linked to wo rk-eduq£tion notions, it Was felt 

.that this was the place to begin. The ,FY 9 7,3*-" 81 t pl*a was structured . 
around a mini-grant system which produced eight ('79-'80) and six 

^(•SO-'Sl) local initiatives which were monitored and evaluates by ICB 
members. These programs -(see Table 2), funded in response to the ICB RFP, 
eventually touched 60% of the. schools in the area and beyond, and efcch 
program .practitioner had. a, formal process for linkages to his/her peer 
group* within- the regro 5. ' ' '&> * »" " " £ 

The planning for FY 1 82' b rough't a direction change to ICB 
activities, as they moved close to their long range goal. Having first 
established a base with LEAs so that curricula could address the school to 
work transition fiiora ffrh grade forward, the concern shifted to the problem 
of/dropputsi The area loses 100 youth per year. The decision, in 
response to a strong mutual concern of ICB members, was based on a fear of 
a decline in youth support-dollars in the future, as well as the fact that 
the 'dropout population was one target group that the ICB partners were not 
already serving. The LEAs also were constantly frustrated by what to do* 
for the potential dropout. The project has changed the focus from dollar 
npas s-throu'gh/ pprojects to ja centrally' administered data collection 
project. 'The brokering of services to dropouts and potential dropouts 
will * be' the central theme of N;he project bnce ^ha 1 data collection" stage is 
ovSr in late O.ctober of '81. Members hope that the combination of ICB 
activities wi^Ll culminate in the design* and developnfent of a universal 
employability plan that can and will be utilized by all area agencies, 
including the schools; - ' «•> , 

/ • . / - ■ ■ 

T.echniaal assistance (TA) to trtie ICB has consisted of some 
original direction given by an MESC (Michigan Employment Securities ■ 
Commission) representative in, the organization stage, and by the Manpower 
.Development Corporation (MDC)na privkte non-profit agency funded by the 
U. S. HepBrtment of Labor 1 ,* Office of Yauth Programs, which provided 



Table 2. 



PROGRAMS SUPPORTEJKAND OPERATED BY ICB 



'80 



•81 



, 82" 



World of Work, Introduction at 
sophomore level to work infor- 
mation'., K-12 curriculum review, 



Basic Skills Assessment . 
Reading, Math remediation with 
pre-and post-test evaluation. 



Drop-outs/Dropout Prevention 
Centralized Activities , 
administered by ICB. 



i • 
i 



Program for Educational Planning . 
Measuring the career knowledge of 
8th grade, utilizing information 
to determine educational future. 



Employability Skiils for High 
School* Seniots . Institutions and 
job skilly ^mjj-t through' efcinomLcs 
cl&ss. -/ - 



Career Resource ^Center . Teacher, 
student purveys, inservice train- 
ing at Michigan Dept. of Education, 
purchasing of materials and 
student handbook. <^ 

Life Role" Competencies Program ., 
Curriculum mo(Ilf ication based oq 
neeji for career education related 
to community, student, staff and 
parents assessed^ needs. 

Career ' Assessment and Planning . 
Materials and first hand world-of-* 
work experience for 10th and 11th/ 
grade students.^ 



Pre-vocational Skills Assessment . 
Instructional model, focus on 
math, use of tools, and safety* 
Integration of prfc-voc instruc- 
tion with exiting classes. 

Career 'Resource Center . 
Emphasis on parent involvement 
with 9th g^ade,and integration *of 
career materials "into existing 
curriculum. 

Computerized Pre-vocational 
Skills A3se8sment Model . 'Pro- 
vide training for teachers in 
basic computer skills to enable 
them to administer assessment. 

Computerized Career Counseling . 
Introduction of staff and 
students into career information 
system programming. 



Career Exploration for 9th and 
10th Grade . Includes parent 
involvemfent, sex role stereo- 
tyfVLng, and community involve- 
'ment • 



(Technical Assistance from MDC 
for "knowledge^ development") 



Project Find * foujr research- 4 
ei^s go into field to find 500 
dropouts from 1975-i980. 



* 

* Design., administer and analyze 
survey for dropouts . «. 



Brokerin'g services for 100 of 
client groups, by two paid staff • 



♦ 

Survey of potential in-school 
dropouts. BrdTcer services to 
200 of* client group. 



Life Role Competencies . Curricu- 
O'j lum assessment based on Michigan 

^ LRC.< J o in t* committee determined 

and designed a mandatory LRC 
' ~ v curriculum. 




Michigan LRC Project Curr i cu 1 urn 
modification and enrichment for 
6feniars >>7 resource*/ center and 
course syllabus. 



assistance "for the data collection phase of the Dropput Project, as part 
of its "knowledge development" activities. The link with MDC was made 
through a Western U.P. Manpower Consortium representative who attended a 
workshop in. Lansing given by HDC. This TA provided a catalyst, for the ICB 
to bring structure to their Dropout Project. I 

VI. CONCLUSION - 

The western U.P. Interagency Collaborative Body stands as 
testimony to the belief in community solutions* However, it also 
do cumerLtsp .actual need^for federal and state dollars. .More than one 
practitioner admitted that even the. most worthy pprojects with* as little 
as $1 /000 priie tag could not 'be funded on the local* level. The bonus 
that ICB brought to this rural area .was the opportunity for collaboration 
at so many levels. Not* only did the regional leadership upgrade their 
networking capability - but the local level actors benefited through 
travel and material money that they ,would not have otherwise had. 

\ There has been basic attitude and behavioral change at the lo$al 
level as documented, in two dramatic examples. In Marenisca Higji School 
\he "Broadening Horizons" program gave 9th graders a six we^skyshift o£ 
boys to home-ec and girls to shop. As a result, 'four girls have elected 
to take a full year of shop and two boys, home economics. In one Adams 
Township High School the -principal saw his own son and others in 8th grade 
beginning to think ahout^self-asteem, an^of starting j$s> take,, charge of 
th$ir oyn educational decisionmaking' process. Of couyse, & final stamp 
of^succesa is the fact that most grograms funded- by the IOB cheated their 
own" Impetus^ f or a second year and^beyond. It* is believed that total local 
control .provides this kind of strength. The Copper Country -ISD 
Superintendent says, "The ICB has been, ii now, and will be a critipal 
program hecause it hfelps kids." The U.P.* Manpower Consortium direc-tor 
says, "If there were no more IQB funds, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the CETA budget would set aside money to support pprojects that ICB 
members agreed to carry out." - , 

'The* Western U.P. ICBTias credibility * at tfe local level and 
leadership that is vigorous. It has achieved its oVn goals and through 
that process, iihe goals of the original concept. » ^ 

. - V 



V. PROFILES 



Each ICB was requested to submit a profile .to be included in the 
Progress Report. Twenty-three responded in time to be included in the 
following ana-lysis: nine from the balance of state areas, three cities, 

six single counties, one balance of county, and four county consortia not 

» 

in the balance of state* 
Characteristics 

Eacl^ ICB had representation from the various sectors required by 
the state: CETA prime sponsor, education at various levels from 
elementary to post-secondary, organized labor, community based 
organizations, business and industry, and local branches of state 

a 

agencies, such as the employment service % . ^ 1 ' — 

Fiscals agents included Intermediate Sctiool Districts - eight;' 
post-second%r*y educational 'institutions - four; public school districts - 
three; prime sponsors - five; one work-education council serving two ICBs; 
and one Public Service Careers agency. - 1 

^ The size of the ICB Boards ranged. from eight tq* sixty-three , with 

* ■ 

most ICBs having between 15 and 19 members. 

Funding for FY '80 for those reporting ranged from $9,300 for a 
partial year to $342,000 (City of Detroit) for both "A" and "B" grants. 
Three ICBs who submitted profiles did not .'receive -monies until FY'81. The 
/majority received between $30,(3DO and $60,000 in FY'80, based on an annual 
minimum for core staffing of .$27,500. For FY*81 this base was ,ra,i;3ed .to 
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$34,500, and allocations ranged from $43,600 to $416,365, with a 
concentration between $40,000 and $80,000. See Appendix C for allocations 
to each ICB for the three years. . , 



Pro grama 

The ICBs were involved in a wide range of programs and methods of 
implementation. Some projects were directly administered by the ICB, some 
by one or several of the agencies with representation on the ICB, and 
others by non-ICB members, but at the initiation of the ICB. . j 

Client groups ranged from staff of service providers to adult 
workers to students. Subjects included: 

** 

Community Resource Jtoventpries - 
information sharing 
Coordinated job placement 
Staff training; curriculum improvement 
Academic credit for work experience ^ 
Career Resource Centers; labor market information 
Needs assessments . s 

"Career exploration; employability* and skill development 
Other: economic development, adult career counseling, drop-outs 



A matrix of major programs by ICB follows. The Profiles submitted by each 

9 * r . 

ICB are contained in "Volume II of this report. 
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< OWINIIY KJ SOI RCl 
INVpNTORTr 


INFORMATION SHARING 


COORDIVATFD JOB 
P! A(THLNT 


STAFF TRAINING 
CURRICULUM UhVKLOPMI.NT 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 
FOR VORK EXPERIENCE 


CAREER RESOURCE CENTERS, 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


NEEDS^AJ^SSMENT 


CAREER EXPLORATION, 
EMPLOYABILITY, SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT 


OTHER 


^ 




1 

\"\% \ t'*\sv<* t^plo^cr t i v» <i r f nt* s s 
of t at ,ins anu plac ement 
pio^ians ilaou^.h rao io and 
nowspaper . 


Phone — a -Thon foi Jobs.* 


• 




Staffs six sites with comput- 
erized Michigan Occupational 
Information System, and five 
other sites, non-computer ized 

} 








Region ) 


fmp lover Community Resource 
'.uld^s 


• Intotmeu scp.oo* personnel 
about CITA. 

• Craft Advisory - ommittc. 


Aiea-wide clear inghouse. 








* Needs Assessment 
booklet . 


1 Enployobi I ity Devel- 
opment Plan. 




Res ion 7 V * 






• 






Placed terrainait in 31 loca- 
tions: ail K-12 schools, 
Thumb Area Consortium, DSS, 
MESC, CBOs and Michigan Re- 
habilitation Agency: in- 
cludes Job Bank and HOIS. 








r~ 

Region 3 A 

f 


• 


• f>gulai 'v schewuleo lun- 
cheons foi s*?rvUo pio~ 
viJeus in five count v ar cm. 

• Mj?.ht wnat * s i. ia work- 
shops. 

• f^EfA W^rKs. Uronthlv 
nevsl - ter. 






* 


1 

^ 


^Jeeus a&sessmevt pioceduie 
s'evelolpeu. Staff Ceveiop- 
ment workshops helu to meet 

i A ! « { ' All t { f { 0*, i 






Res ton 






Summer you„h employment 
clearinghouse. 


Better scheduling and 

expanded use of voca- 
i tional programs and 

facilit ies. 
• In-service ,t ra ining for 

high school counselors^. 


Research showed area- 
wide criteria not 
feasible. 

<- 




Fmploy." Smvev. 

J 
/ 






1 ? 

Re/Iofr 10 


i 






I 
j 


* 


• Assisted deve'opment of 
three Career Resource Cen- 
ters in three Community 
Co^l *ges. 

• Converting MOIS to com- 
puters { o i Rcsoui co C*?n — 
ters and ISI)s. 

• Assisting agencies in com- 
putet " technology and time- 
sharing. 


• 






Region 11 

» N 






P 1 ac ement Coord i nat or for 
vocat-ionai programs in 
three schools 








* 


Employab ility skill/career 
awareness activities 
through local school 
districts . 


• Pregnant Teen Program. 

• Adult Career Counseling. 


Region 12 


* 






Workshops, for vocation- 
al teachers regarding 
working with the disad- 
vantaged, and on use of < 
computerized employment 
inf orroat ion. 




Compu t er i zed empl o ymen t 
information for vocational 
planners and counselors. 






! V 

\ 


Region 1 1 








j 

Modified curriculum to v 
help provide smoother! 
transition from school 
to work. 


« 


■ 


J 
( 

* 


Career programming , Job 
seeking skills. 


School dropout and drop- 
out prevention programs. 


Ann Arbor 


t 

Developing Inventory of 
educational, employment 
and training agencies. 




y ' 


> X 

{ 






\ ■ 


r 


* 
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• 


* 

I C B 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE 
I NVENTORY 


INFORMATION SHARING 


COORDINATED JOB 
PLACEMENT 


STAFF TRAILING 
CURRICUIUM DFVHLOPMFNT 


f 

ACADEMIC CREDIT 
FOR WORK EXPERIENCE 


CAREER RESOURCE CENTERS » 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
4 


CAREER EXPLORATION, 
EMPLOYABILITY, SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT 

*• 


OTHER ; 


• 


Battle « reek 


O^veloping inventor v of 
employment and train in?, 
resourt es. 


Developing communication 
linkage among public set- 
vice providers. 


> 


Basic skills improvement 
packag-e. 


■* 


- 


Cm rs J r\ \rrr> »ri t i nH < t Y fk i r\ i r\ o 
kMly 1 UyiUCIl I ullU I. I (I ill I 11^ 

needs survey. 


CETA Cl i en t Assessmen t 
process developed. 


• Cross— cultural aware- 
t ness program. • v 
/ • Economic development. 


• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

'# 
• 
• 
• 

✓ 

•erk 


8<!V < O»l0t v 
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With MESC conducted career 
'and academic assessment and 
individual counseling for 
PSE participants. >. 

t 


Developed Job Club,, 
V 





Dearborn 










•/ 




Conducted community needs 
assessment. 


• Disseminated career in- 
formation to target 
groups. 

• Career Fair. 


\ 






With ISD is developing 
nod el school /CETA program 
based on experiences of 
several successful programs. 


Assisted in placement of 
laid off PSE participants. 


• 

1 


Developed three models 
based on review of exist- 
ing practices;* ont model - 
bei^g implemented in an 
ISD. 

1 




• Occupation Demand Study 
for 41 occupations. 

• CETA Participant Assess- 
ment Projec t--model as- 
sessment instrunent 
developed. 






Ink ton. Region II 

i 


i 







/ — 

Skills training workshop 


— r— 




Surv^v of 92 CFf'A suh- 
agencies- / 


< 


Adopt-A — Scfooo 1 Program. 

i 


Kalamazoo ' 


1 


• published five issues 
of I INK. 

• Sponsored statewide 
l( B Conference 




"Diffusion of Innovation 
Simulation" workshops. 

«*• 




Collaboration Survey and 
Analysis. 


< 






Hvoni i 


"Direttorv of Resources 
for Businesses in South- 
eastern Michigan" begun. 


t Livonia InsCriBer 

newslet ter . 
• Disseminated Waj^ne Count v 
* I'^A^X. JrS*S?$£X t . Stmly 


Phon-a-Xhon Summer lobs 
for Youth. 


i 

Skills Training workshop, 
"Improving Office Opera- 
t ions. " 






Conducts annual community 
needs assessment. 






"lu^kcjon 


< 






• Vocational Education 
Collaborative Study 

' to be used to plan 
voc ed curriculum. 

• Vocational Program 
Studv. 


I 


* 


1 


Work-study program at 
Muskegon Community College. 
. Job. Fair 


/ 
/ 


<>.ikland 






* 


In-service training in 
nio t i v<i c io n t cc \\v\ i (juo s * 
job development, non- 
trad i t lonal placement , 
etc . 




• Established computerized 
cotwiun icatlon sys t em 
among 36 sites. 

• Career Resource Center. 


4 
















*• 






• Produced 12 video tapes* 
eacii detailing different 
occupation, for area high 

/ school use. 

• Employability develop- 
ment record and plan. 


\ 


Out-Wavne ( ountv 


• iCB'Directory of Employ- 
ment and Training Re- 
sources. « 

• 'ICR Business Directory. 


• ICB Newsletter. 

• Information clearinghouse. 


• 


i 

Workshops and in-service , 
training in proposal 
writing, expanding career 
options* organized labor, 
etc. 










) 


Saginaw, Region 1A 

t 


m 






• Mini-grants to teachers 
for In nova t ive career 
development programs. 

• In-service program on 
apprenticeship. 




18 Career Resource Centers, 

i 

I 




Job Shadow Program. 
* 


• Trade readjustment work- 

• County-wide economic de- 
velopment plan. 


St. Clair* Region 3A 
i 




• Information Network Guide* 

• Brochure on placement 
activities printed and 
d latrlbuted . 


• Coordinated placement 
program for CETA clients. 

• Job placement "hotline" 
potential being -explored. 




Developing plan to elimin- 
ate barriers to granting 
of credit. 


o 


Assessment of area train- 
Infe^needs. 




* 


SOUKCL. 1U rroflUi s 

r 


junitced for ttie Profrea* R«pc 

1 

1 mm 


rt 
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APPENDIX A 



ACRONYMS 



BET 

CEPD 
CETA 

DSS 

EDP. 

FY" 

ICB' 
ISD 

LEA 

LEAD 

LMI 

LRC . 

MAETD 

MDOE 

MESC 

MET I 

METSC 

MOIS 

NIWL 

NMI 

OYP 

PIC 
PS 

RFP * 

SACVE 
SO ICC 

TA 

YETP 



Bureau of Employment and Training (wi-thin MDOL) 

Career Education Planning Districl 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

Department of, Social Services 

Employabil ity Development- Plan ■ 

Fiscal Year ; ' 

Interagency Collaborative Body (Board) 
Intermediate School District 

• 

Local Education Agency 
Labor Employment and Development 
Labor Marlfct Information 
Life Role Competencies' 

Michigan 'Association of Employment and Training Directors 

Michigan Department of Education ' 

Michigan Employment Security Commission 

Mi'chigan 'Employment Training Institute 

Michigan Employment and Training Services' Council , 

Michigan Occupational Information System* 

National Institute for Work and Learning (formerly National Manpower 
Institute) • 
National Manpower Institute (now NIWL) . / ^ 

Office of Youth Programs 

.Private Industry Council - Privafr^ Industry Corporation 
Prime Sponsor „ ' 

Request for Proposal 

State Advisory Council for. Vocational Education 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

* Technical Assistance 

\ 

Youth Employment and Training Program 



no • 



. APPENDIX B * 

V 

CETA-EDUCATION LINKAGES 
• N INTERAGENCY COLLABORATIVE BOARDS (ICBs) 







CONTACT PERSON 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 




Region 1A 

• 


\ 

John Fellows 
(517) 546-5550 


Livingston Intermediate 
School District 


1425 W. Grand River 

Howell, Michigan 48843 * 


• 




Maureen Corby 
(517) 546-7450 


Livingston County Dept. 
of Internal Services 


o/O E. Grand River 
Howell, Michigan 48843 




Region 3 


Bernie Stankewicz 
(616) 467-9745 


St* Joseph County ISD 


Shimmel Road, P.O. Box 187 
tfentreville, Michigan 49032 • 


.# 












Region 4 


Carl H. Benedix ' 
(616) 782-3441 


CETA Region IV 


410 E. Prairie Ronde 
Dowagiac, Michigan 49047 


1 

• 


« 


Norm Ashcraf t 


Southwestern Michigan 
College 


Cherry Grove Road 
Dowagiac, Michigan 49047 




Region 7A 
• 


Robert Peter 
(517) 269-6.406- 


Huron Intermediate * 
School District 


711 E. Soper Road f 
Bad Axe, Michigan 48413 


• 


Region 7B 

* 

5 


f 

George E. Johnson 

Director 

,(517) 275-5137' 

< 


State and Federal 
Programs 

COOR Intermediate 
School District 


11051 North Cut Road 
' Roscommon, Michigan 48653 

1 

_ j— 


# - 


•Region 8A 


Judi McNally 
Program Consultant 
(616) 924H038O 


Ntewaygo County Area 
vocational Center 
Region 8A Work-Education 
Council 


4645 W. 48th Street « ; * 
rremonc, nicnigan hjhi^ 

s 








w ft 




Region 9 

• 


r / 

Gerald Albert ^ 
ICB Coordinator 
(517) 733-8548 I 


Northeast Michigan* ICB 
Northeast Michigan 
Manpower Consortium 


P.O. Box- G 

Onaway, Michigan 49765 


• 




■v 








Reoifln 10 


Daniel J. Kaczynski 
• Director 
(616) 946-8750 


Youth Employment and 
Training Programs 
Traverse Bay Area ISD' 


13247 West Bay Shore Drive 
Traverse City, Michigan ,49684 


• 
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CONTACT PERSON ORGANIZATION ADDRESS 



Region 11 


Mr 1 Orville Rabat 
(906) 478-7605 


Consolidated Community • 
School Services • 


Rudyard; Michigan 49780^^ 


Region 12 

• 


Arthur Nelger * 
Director 
(906) 227-^693 


Bureau of School and 
Community College 
Services 


Nor tnern wicnigan universi cy 
Marquette, Michigan 49855 

V 

L — 


Region 13 


James Saari 
(906) 932-4059 

Donald J. Heikkila 
(906) 932-4059 


Western UP Manpower 
Consortium 

Copper County 
Intermediate Spools 


dOX j / U 

Ironwood", Michigan 49938 

302 Front Street 
Hancock, Michigan >9930 


City of 

Ann Arbor 


Earl Shafer 
Vocational Director 
(313) 994-2315 


Occupational Education 
Division 

Ann Arbor Public Sehool^ 


800 Soule B'lvd. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 


Bay County 


Jane Quinn 
(517) '89,2-45.78 

Thomas Rodriquez 
Director 
(517) 893-4508 


3ay County Department" 
of Public Services 

Educational 
Clearinghouse 


Bay County. Complex 

311 2nd Street \ 

oay l»i ty , nicnigan 40 / uo 

• 312 S. DeWitt^ 
Bay City, Michigan 48706 


Dei XT leu 

J . 

n 


Ron T*7 *{ n c 1 nxj 

Vocational-Techni- • 
cal Specialist 
(616) 471-7725 


Berrien County 
Intermediate 
School District 

« 


7 1 1 St. Joseph Avenue 

Berrien Springs,' Michigan 49103 

r 


Mid-Counties 

Calhoun/ 

Barry 


Douglas Voshell 
Executive Director 
(616), 965-3931 
E*t. 296 

\ i 


Council for Employment 
Needs and Training 


Kellogg Community College 

450 North Avenue 

Battle Creek, Michigan 49016 


City qf 
Dearborn 


John Dutton 
^ (313) 582-4438 


Dearborn Public Schools 


4824 Lois 

Dearborn, Michigan 48126 

. i 
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CONTACT PERSON 



ORGANIZATION 



ADDRESS ' 



City of 
Detroit 


Lorenzo Freeman 

Director 

(313) 871-1115. 


Detroit ICB 


2990 W. "Grand Blvd. 
•Suite 223 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 


GLFS 1 


Alva E. Wallory 
Director 
(313) 767-4310 

Donald Peters 


Vocational Education 
Genesee Intermediate 
School^District 

same as above 


2413 W. Maple Avenue v 

"Fl-frit- M-frh-faan 48S0A' 

same as. above 


GRAETC 


Kent Colx-ias 
(616) 456-4038 


i^rano ivapius Area 
Employment' and Training 
Consortium j 


^n-f to 900 60 Monroe Center NW 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49503 

i 


JacRson, 
Hillsdale r 
Lenawee 
Count ies 


> 

Joe Scarpino 
(517) 789-8965 

John Wilcox 


College 

same as above 


91 1 1 Frrrmrm Road • 

Jackson, Michigan 49201 
same as above 


Kalamazoo • 
County 


w Mac Dashney 
(616) 381-4620 - 
Ext. 253 


\ 

Kalamazoo vaxxey , \ 
Intermediate / 
School District N 


181Q FflQf Milham Road 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 49002 


Lansing 
lri" uounty 


Robert B. Thelen 
otuoenc oervices 
Supervisor 
(517) 676-1051 


Ingham Intermediate 


611 Hagadorn Road 
Mason, Michigan 48154 


Livonia 


Den"f ^e v Sicvorth. 

< 


Work-Educjation Council 
of Southeast Michigan 


164 N. Main Street 
Plymouth, Michigan^ 48170 
i 

• * 


Macomb/City 






* * 

4 

\ 


Monroe 


■ * 

Mr. Robert Bolton 
(313) 243-7100 


Employment Training 
Department ~^ > 


1410 ^ast First Street 
Monroe> Michigan 48161 , 

< 
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CONTACT PERSON 



ORGANIZATION 



ADDRESS 



Muskegon/ 
Oceana 


Paul Roy, 1 Jr. 
Director 
(616) 724-6381 

Irene Miegoc 


: 

County ox Muskegon Dept. 

of Employment and 
Training • ' 

same as 4bove 


953 E. Seating Avenue 
Muskegon, Michigan 49442 

same as above 


.Oakland 

> 


Dr. Aram Vosgerchian 
Assistant 4 Director 
(313) 858-1997 


Measurements and 
Guidance 

Oakland Schools ISD 


2100 Pontiac Lake Road 
Pontiac, Michigan 48054 


Ottawa 
County 


David M. Davis 
Chairperson 

Matt Tomasiewicz 
(616) 399-6940 


Ottawa Collaborative 
Council 

Coopersville Public 
Schools- ' 

Ottawa Area Intermediate 
School District 


139 East Street 
Coopersville, Michigan 49404 

13565 Port Sheldon 
Holland, Michigan 49473 


Saginaw * 
County 

\ 


John Schmude 
(517) 799-4733 % 

Judith Shea 
(517) 793-4561 


Saginay Intermediate 
School District 

Sagiflaw County CETA 
Administration 


\ w ■ • 

6235 Gratiot Road * 
Saginaw, Michigan 48603 

*N ? 
615 Court Street, Suite 4 
Saginaw, Michigan 48603 
< 


St, Clair 
County 4 


Maurice W. Fritch 
(313) 364-8990 - 
Ext- 282 

Gary Meier 
Ext. 279 


St. Clair County 
Intermediate School 
District 

same' as above 

* 


499 Range;Road, POCS-1 
Marysville, Michigan 48O40' 

same as above 


City of- 
Warren 


Ken Yoder 
(313) 294-2396 


Macomb Area Work 
Education Council 

> 


143P1 Parkside ' - 
Whrren, Michigan 48093 1 

1 


Washtenaw 
County 




* 


1 


Out-Wayne ' 
County 


Chris Polyhronos 
Director 

(313) 459-5360 • 


Out->Wayne' County ICB 
Work-Education Council 
of Southeastern Michigan 


164 N. Main Street 

Plymouth, Michigan 48170 > 

i 

! 
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APPENDIX C 



ICB ALLOCATIONS 



ICB Areas 



)■ 1 



FY.'79-*80 
Allocations 
w/$27,500 base 



FY '81 
■ Allocations 
w/ $34,000 base 



• 

r i ' 

'Livings ton County, Reg. j: 


- 0.5 


i 

$ 35,321 § 


0.5 


$ 43,607 


J Region 3 


1.5 


50,964 / 1 


• 1.1 


55,136 t 


J Regio^4 


1.2 


45,850- 1 


1.2 


57,057 


1 Region 7A 


U6 


53,069 1 


1.6 


64,743 


1 Region 7B 


3.5 


82,549 1 


3.0 


91,643 


I Region 8A 


J 1.5 


■ 51,866 1 


1.6 ' 


64 ,743 


Cheboygan, Presque 
J Isle, Ots^o, Mont- 
j mbrency/ Alpena, 
1 Crawford, Oscoda, 
1 Alcona Counties-Reg. 9 


1.9 

t 


57,281 1 


1.9 


1 : '- 

70, jO/ 


I Regi<?n 10 


2.8 


70,818 1 


1 2,8 


87,800 


Region 11 


v 1.1 


44,346 1 


1 1.1 


55,136' 


j : T 

Region 12 


. 2.1 


. 60,590 


1 2,1 


74,350- 


J Region 13 


1.5 


50,663 


1.5 ' 


62,821 


j City of Ann y Arbot 


. 1.7 


54,274 •> 1 


1 1,7 


66,664 

r- 2 — 1 *" 


J Bay County 


1.3 } 


47,974 


1 1,2 


58,979 


I Berrien County 


2.1 


60,574 1 


1 21 


74,350' 


j Mid-Counties 
Calhoun/Barry 


1.(5 


52,699 


1 2.0 


72,428 


j City of Dearborn 


0.8 


40,100 ' 


1 0.8 


49,372^ 


J City of Detroit 


20.0 


P42.492- 

il" — — 


1 19.9 


416,3^5 


IcLFS 


' 6.0^ 


121,998 


1 6.0 ' 


149,286 " 


j GRAETC , 


6.3 


126,722 


1 6.8 


164,657 

* * 


1 Jackson 

I Hillsdale and 

j Lenawee Counties 


• 3.1 


IT 

j 

76,324 


1 3.1 


93,564 

1 
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Kalamazoo Couaty 


1.9 


< 

• $ 57,424 


l.*9 


. / 

$ 70,507 


Lansing Tri-County 


4.1 


92,073 


4.1 


112 , 779 " 


Livonia 


0.6 


36,950 


0.6 


45^529, * 


Ha comb (Balance 
of County) 


4.1 


92,073 


4.1 ■ 


. 112,779 

t 


Monroe 


1.0 


43", 250 


1.0 


£ 53,214 ■ 


Muskegon/Oceana 


2.2 


62,149 


2.2 


\ ' 
7§/,272 

* 


Oakland County 


8,9 


167,671 


8.0 


203 , Ooo 


Ottawa County 


1.2 


46,400-^ 


1.2* 


57,057 


Saginaw County 


. 2.1 


60,5*4 ^ 


2.1 ~ 


74 , 350 


St. Clair County" 


1.6 


. : 52,699 


1.6 


64,743 


City of Warren 


1.4 


49,549 


1.4 


60,900 


Washtenaw County 
(Balance of) 


0.7 

1 


38,525 


0.7 


47,450 ' ^ 
) ■ 


Wayne County 
(Balance of) 


8.2 


156,647 


8.2 


191,557 
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- N^w FY f ft2 Allocations > 



8/13/81 



Title II(%s) 



Old 
Allocations 



New 
Allocations^ 



*Local Match 
Requirement 



; : ^ — 

Livingston County, Reg.;. 


0.5 


, 41,725 


wju ' uu ; " ao r - 

35,050 ■ 


6,675 , 


Region 3 


1.1 


4.9,79.5 


41,110 ' 


8,685 


Region 4 




51,140 


42,120 


9,020 ' 1 


Region 7A 


1.6 


56,520 ' 


46,160 


10,360 


Region 7B 


3.0 


75,350 


60,300 


15,050 


Region 8A 


1.6 • 


. 56,520 
it 


46,160 


10,360 


Cheboygan, Presque 
Isle , u tsego / viont-^ 
morency, Alpena, 
Crawford , Oscoda. , \ 
Alcona Coiinties-Reg. 9 


1.9 


60,555 


•* 

49,19(K 


. 

11,365 , ■ 


Region 10' 


2^8 


72,660. 


58,280 


14,380 


Region 11 / 


1.1 , ^ 


. 49,79*5 


41,110 • 


8,685 


Region iZ - 




♦ c 


51 ,2 10* 


12,035 ' 
■ — x 


Region 13; 


1 5 
i * J 


55 175 * 


45,is\) 


10,025 


oxcy ox *Ann AtDor 


0.7. 


44,415 


37,070 


7,345 


Bay County 


i — 


* 52 485 


43,130 


'9,355 


uemen uounuy 


2 1 


63 245 


^51,210 


12,0*35 


Mid-Counties 

Calhoun/Barry 
i 


2.0 


61,900 


50,200 


— t 

' [4,700 


City of Dearborn 


0.8 * 


■' 45,760 


38,080 


7 , 680 


City of Detroit 


19.9 


302;655 


'230,990 • 


• 71,6*65 


GLFS 


6.0 


115,700 


90,600 


25,100 - , | 


GRAETC 


6.8 


. 126,460 , , 


98,680 


27,780 • , 


Jackson 
Hillsdale and 
Lenawee Counties 

a - 


3.1 


76,695 

✓ - • 


61,310 


, i 
15,385 



•eric 



* These allocations are to be used when revising FY f 82 budgets. 
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Nev FY y 82 Allocations 



Title- 11% 



Old 
Allocation 



New- 
Allocations 



Local Match 
Requirements 



Kalamazoo County 


1.9 


60,550 


49,190 , 


' 11,360 


Lansing Tri-County 


4.1 


90,145 


71,410 


18 735 
1 


Livonia 


0.6 


- 43,070 


36,060 ' 


7,010 


Macomb (Balance 
of County) * 


, £ 1 


« 

90,145 


,71,410 


4 y 

• -*rgT735 


k Monroe 


1.0 / 


48,450 


40,100 


8,350 


Muskegon/Oceana 


2.2 / 


64,590 


£ 52 v 220 


"12,370 


Oakland County > 


8.8 


I 153,360 


118,880 •• 


34,480 


Ottawa County 


1.2 


51 , 140. 


i 

42,120 • 


' 9,020 


Saginaw County 


2.1 


63,245 


51,210^ 


12,035 


St* m Clair County 


1.6 


56,520 


46,160 


10,360 


City of Warren 


1.4 


53,830 


' 44,140 


/ 9,690 7 


Washtenaw County 
(Balance of) 


1.7 


57,865 


47,170 


10,695 


Wayne County 
(Balance of) 


8.2 


v. 

145,290 


112,820 


32,470 



TOTALS 



100Z 



2,499,995 2,000,000 
* These 1- allocations are to be us^4. .when revising FT '82 budgets. 



1 



499,995 
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Strengthening the Linkages between Education, Employment and Training Services 



Volume 2 



No. 2 4 ' 



Date MARCH/APRIL 1981 



FROM THE ICB PROJECT DIRECTOR 
- ,Chris Polyhronos 

During the next several months, there 
will be many employment and training 
* related activities taking pi ace "through- 
out the Wayne County area. March is 
the end of the 2nd quarter of the '81 
Federal Fi scarf Year, so therS will be 
programmatic and fiscal reporting, re- 
views 1 , and ^valuations. . It is a time s 
when students and participants in vo- 
cational training .programs are becoming, 
ready- for the work force. Strategies . ^ 
for upcoming job development and place- 
ment activities are being finalized, 
seeking to uncover both full fime and 
summer employment opportunities for 
the many adults and^youth needing 
placeiftent assistance. This is also the 
ideal time to begin planning and writ- 
ing proposals for next year's programs • ^ 
and to locate other community resources 
that may be essential linkages, if you 
intend to maintain or expand services 
to fulfill the growing employment and 
training- related needs found through- 
out the'area, despite the tremendous J 
bddget cuts psoposed for next year's / 
-Federal and-. State funde^ programs. J 

lieu of additional funding, perhaps 
the most obvious way to maintain, much 
less expand, the*current-level of ser- 
vices comes through collaborative efforts 
between local agencies and organizations. 
Communication, cooperative planning, and 
mutual sharing of resources between Ed- 
ucational Institutions, State and Local 
Agencies, Labor Organizations and Busi- 



ness have been proven to provide effect- 
ive comprehensive employment' and train- 
ing-related programs, mapy times at a 
lower cost. Itr requires, however,, that 
local individuals take t)te initiative tp 
to invite others to sit down and talk 
about mutual- needs of.cliepts and the de- 
livery Services * From the concerns, 
statements, and icleas I 'hear daily, people 
agree that there is a definite need for 
coordination* between and among the various 
Employment and Training-related delivery 
systems. Now is the time! Washington 
and Lansing have challenged us. 



GREATER DETROIT SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN - 
SUMMER JOBS FOR YOUTH, PHON-A-THON 1981 

The National Alliance of Business Detroit 
Metro and its co-sponsors, the Southeast- 
ern Michigan Human Resources Development 
Professionals and area Private Industry 
Councils, are planning a Phon-A-Thon for 
the week of May 26 through June 1. 
Timing is consistent with plans by the 
Governor's Youth Employment Clearinghouse 
to have- May proclaimed as the "Summer 
Jobs for youth Campaign" month. Appro- 
priate. TV and radio appearances by the 
Governor will be scheduled. 

Each local area is encouraged to become 
involved. Lists of employers'to be con- , 
tacted will be available for every com- 
munity. Many volunteers are needed.' If 
you are interested in becoming involved, 
please contact Art Saltzman, NAB Metr;o 
Director, at 871-3393. 



Published bi-monthly by. 
ProJ«ct UNITE 
1«4 N. Main Stmt 
I O mouth. MX 48170 
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tCB's {Interagency Collaborative Bodies) are established statewide to promote collaborative mechanisms among 
^S^sectort that enhance the delivery of employment and training related programs and services* Funds are 
received through a Governors Linkage Initiative Jointly funded by. Michigan Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment and Training and the Michigan Department of Education, Vocational and Techntcal Education 
Services and Adult Extended Learning Services. 1 
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• JA BRING^ BUSINESS TO SCHOOLS 

> 

< PROJECT .BUSINESS is a dynamic national 
program which makes the world of busi- 
ness and career selection more meaningful 
for 8th and 9th graders. It accomplishes 
this by « providing business consultants 

% who visit a classroom on -a regular basis 
(one class period a week) for 8 to 18 

' weeks. During that period of time topics 
such as The American Econ'omy/ Money and , 
Banking, The Market System, Consumerism, 
and Choosing a Career are covered. 

Teachers ^and business consultants are 
furnished information manuals and each 
student in the class is provided a work- 
> book. In addition, activity suggestions 
such as simulations, role playing games, 
films .and brochures are made available 
to participating classes. 



Since PROJECT BUSINESS is a division of 
Junior Achievement, the cost of this 
economics/career education program is 
provided for by Junior Achievement bf 
Southeastern Michigan, Inc. At the pre- 
sent time, there are 130 classes through- , 
- out the metrd Detroit area that have PB . 
consultants working jointly- with teachers. 

This program is' made available to both 
private and public schools. For further 
information, call the PROJECT BUSINESS 
office at 255-3900. 



PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 

Georgia* Harris of the Youth Employment 
Clearinghouse will be visttirtg programs 
around the state for the purpose of iden- 
tifying successful programs for a Program 
Highlights flyer. I This flyer is a new 
information tool from the Clearinghouse, 
distributed every other month to youth 
employment program operator's throughout 
the state. 

Each issue will focus on three programs-" 
vyithin Michigan that program operators 
are excited about. Program Highlights 
is intended to provide" ideas to consider 
when designing services to youth. 

If you operate a progral or know of one 
in your area that you would like the 
Clearinghouse to visit and highlight, 
please contact: Georgia Harris, Youth 
Employment Clearinghouse, Bureau of Em- 
ployment and Training, Michigan Depart- 
mo nt pf Labor, 7150 Harris Drive, Box 
-)15, Lansing, Michigan 48909. 



• PROGRAM FUNDING NEWS 

The ICB Clearinghouse has recently re- 
ceived information on two new resources 
which might be of interest to you. The 
Grantsmanship Center, 'a Nonprofit, Tax- 
Exempt Educational* Institution, is a 
large organization devoteci solely to 

♦ grantsmanship. The Center's proposal 
writing format is used by many organi- 
zations and has been adopted by a number 
of funding sources. A subscription to 
the Grantsmanship Center NEWS costs $20 
and may be ordered by contacting the 
main office at 1031 South Grand Avenue, 

; Los Angeles, CA 90015, (213) 749-4721. 

'Anothef* resource* developed to assist in 
planning, designing and managing success- 
ful volunteer programs in all areas of 
community needs are GREEN' SHEETS. GREEN 
SHEETS listings are coded to major sub- 
ject areas of program activities such as 
Funding, Education, and Physically Handi- 
capped. A GREEN SHEETS subscription 
costs $30 and includes a mid-year, update 
and binder. To order, write: ' Four-One- 
One, 7304 Beverly Street, Annandale, VA 
22003. 
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PROJECT GROOM: " AN EDUCATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAMf^-v^ 

Project Groom — Targeting, the Job Market, 
offers a variety of comprehensive devel- 
opment workshops desighed to improve par- 
ticipants 1 chances for success in the 
world of work. v 

The workshops offer specialized advice on 
the "how to's" of getting into the job . 
market from the first iob to ta&ser plan- 
ning and will focus on the strategy for 
survival in an unstable job market. 
Sessions wi*ll include tips on finding a 
job, resume writing, interviewing tech- 
niques, negotiating a salary, decision 
making, and developing career objectives. 

All workshops are held in a professional 
office getting and are conducted by em- 
ploying trainers, career consultants, 
professionals in these areas and guest 
lecturers. The cost of this- program is 
$37.50 for students and $75 for adults. 

For more information -on these certificate- 
awarded, 5-week sessions, contact PROJECT 
GROOM: An Educational Employment Training 
Program, 660 Plaza Drvve, Suite 2350, 
Edison Plaza, Detroit, Michigan 48226," 
or call (313) 961-8550. 
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* LIVOfllA INTERAGENCY COLLABORATIVE* BODY • 
"~ ' by:" Denise Sigworth . 1 

Project Coordinator , 

The Livonia Interagency Collaborative 
Body was* recently established to promote 
employment and training networks through 1 
interagency linkages, in the Liyagta area. 
The LICB is located,* along with xn^Work 
I Education Council and Qut-Wayjie Courvty . 
ICB offices, at 164 N. Main St, in. Plymouth. 
Robert Jenks, Fiscal Project Administrator, 
Joan Oemski, Support Staff, and I will be 
located at the Plymouth office an<Lxan be 
contacted at 4,59-7772. • w * 

During the months of March and April , I 
will be visiting educational institutions, 
service agencies, labor unions, and busi- 
nesses to meet with key individuals and 
discuss the informational needs of these 
^ various agencies in Livonia. I am looking 
forward t.o developing a communications 
network System. which encourages useful 
informational exchanges and promotes the 
collaborative process. 

The L I CB ..staff welcome questions, sugges- 
* tions or requests -.and hopes to provide a 
helpful service to .Livonia. 
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UCATOR GETS APPOINTMENT 



Dr. Rae Levis, an associate superintendent 
of the Wayne County Intermediate School 
District, has been named to the 21-member 
National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. , % 

The CdtWcil is charged with advising the 
President, Congress, the Department of 
Education and the U.S. 'Office of Education 
on the operation and administration of 
vocational education programs and recofh- 
\ pending changes. 

The Council \\ authorized to conduct inde- 
pendent investigations and to hold any 
hearings itdeems nfecessary. 

\ Membership of the Council includes repre- 
sentatives of the public, private and 
public education, higher education, busi- 
ness and orgafr^ed labor. * 

rrnin^atulations, Dr. LevisI 



RESOURCE DIRECTORY UPDATE 

The fiqpt edition of the quarterly re- 
visions and updates of the ICB Directory 
of Employment and Training Resources is 
now available and being mailed to* all 
persons with "registered" .Directories. 
If you or co-workers within your organi- 
zation have ICB Directories,, but have not, 
received the Revisions and Updates packer- 
pTease contact the ICB office at 459-5360 



PLANS TO PROMOTE SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

To expand promotional efforts for summer 
youth employment, the Youth Employment 
Clearinghouse of the Michigan Department 
of Labor organised a Summer Youth Oppor- 
tunities Task Force.- The Task Force 
developed ideas to encourage employers 
to provide summer jobs to youth and to 
aid youths in their job^search. 

The Task Force has recommerided that- 
Governor Mil liken proclaim May as Youth 
Employment Month during which time a con- 
centrated promotional effort will occur. 

-At the state level, activities aimed at 
employers include: public service 
announcements on radio and TV and distri- 
bution of 100,000 brochures encouraging 
employers to consider providing sunrner 
opportunities to youth. 

For youth /the distribution of 200,000 
brochures answering common questions abou 
promoting volunteer work. 



1,500 information packets on successful 
programs used in Michigan to promote job 
development and placement, will be distri- 
buted, to schools and other youth serving 
agencies. * 

For further information, contact Geo'rgia 
Harris at the Youth 'Employment Clearing- 
house, Michigan Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment and Training, 7150 
Harris Drive, Lansing, Michigan, 48909, 
(517) 322-1788; or contact the ICB office 



QUOTABLE QUOTES 

If you don't know where you're going, any 
road will get you there. (Lewis Carroll 
from Alice iQ Wonderland) 



INTER- AGENCY PROGRAMMING 
WAYNE-WESTLAND ADULT/COMMUNITY EDUCATION/' 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
JOB CLUB 

With a $5,000 seed grant from the Depart- 
ment of Social Service, Wayne-Westland 
Community Schools Adult/Community 'Educa- 
tion began an employaWlity skills train- 
ing program entitled "Job Club" in August 
of 1979. The primary goal of the Job 
Club is placement in employment through 
self-directed search. In the Job Club, 

▼ validated employabili ty training strate- 
gies arfe used. The strategies are adapt- ^ 
ed from the methodology used by Adkinsi; 

r Azrin, Bolles, and Holland. A student 
manual compiled by Job Club staff is tn- 
eluded in the training program. The pro- 
gram includes a participant orientation, 
contract agreement, seTf-awareness, voca- 
tional labor market ^information, job seek" 
ing methods by simulation and' limited 
phone contact, role playing /interviews, 
and audio visual exercisei. Since that 
pilot program began, with joint evalua- 
tion between D.S.S. Lnkster and Romulus 
offices and Westland Work Incentive (WIN), 
the program model has changed to better 
meet the client population needs. 

In the two-year time frairtfe, approximately 
200 D.S.SV General Assistance recipients 
and 113 WIN clients have participated in 
the program. Because of the barriers 
that are inherent in this population, the 
attrition r^te has been 10-15 percent. 
Job placement varies from group to group, 
but statistics from the last group show* 
50-60 percent placement of clients into 
employment. 



TeVel'ationship developed between the 
School Dis-trict and the Social Service* 
offices at the local level is a direct 
cause. 6f -the success of the program. 
Access to other appropriate services 
suc)ra£ Vocational Rehabilitation, Com- 
"munity Mental Health, and high school 
adult education H easily provided be- 
' cause of current linkages within the 
area. We thank the Out-Wayne County ICB 
for it$ enhancement of collaboration of 
these agencies at the local level* 

For additional information about this 
program, contact Kay Lyons or Peg Vallesky 
at 721-8475. 
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THE DEARBORN L.M,0.: A WRITTEN 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN TRAINER AND TRAINEE 
^ by: Phillip E. Kearney 

Although coordinating a Summer Disadvan- 
taged Employment Program is stin^lating 
and challenging, there are communication^ 
problems. This article will address J 
itself to one of these road blocks. The 
Pearborft Summer Disadvantaged Youth Em- 
ployment Progranl is operated, through a 
sub-contract, by the Dearborn Public 
Schools. Last summer this Program em- > 
ployed 160 youth who were placed at 65 
worksites. One of the requirements for 
all youth workers' is that they first par- 
ticipate in an in-take whick includes 
normal paperwork, counseling and worksite 
placement. Another stipulation (agreed 
to during the intalce procedure), is that 
each youth attend a weekly vocational 
training session (labor market orientation 
meeting). These weekly meetings allow 
for: 1. Weekly contact to facilitate 
worksite related communications; 2. Time 
card collection and correction; 3.M0IS 
profiling for all participants; 4. Job 
mairrtainence information; 5 v Job acquisir 
tion information; 6. Guest Speakers (1rn 
dustry, business, public agencies); *~ 
7. Distribution of vocational related in- , 
formation. * 

The Dearborn Program includes 14-21 year^ 
olds^who vary from some to no experience. 
Within this age group are juniofr high, 
high school and college-level youths. 
Initially attendance, tardiness/and be- 
havior was a problem for some partici- 
pants. The obvious^ corrective measures 
were e put in place. We lost some youth 
workers due to disciplinary termination. 

The program supervisor; decided that .a 
formal contract between the yauth pro- 
gram and the client could help to estab- 
lish a* proper attitudinal relationship. 
To this end the Labor Market Orientation 
(L.Mtth) participants contract was devel- 
oped. 

The L.M.O. contract is designed to es- 
tablish a proper tone and allow thet im- 
plementation of due propfcss procedures. 
The* contract sets out^program description, 
requisite performance and a punitive sche- 
dule in a clear and concise manner. 

For mdre information about this program, 
call 582-4438. 

110. 
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.PRIVATE SECTOR IMPROVES 
* VDC ED EFFICIENCY/RESULTS 
from: You & Youth, Oct, 1980 

'\ 

A recently piitflished, highly controver- 
sial study of jol?- related skills training 
in public and proprietary schools found 
that vocational education is not an 
effective way to* equalize employment 
opportunities. Findings indicate, in- 
stead, that vocational training is re- 
lated to job placements only in entry- r 
and low-level occupations. Disadvantaged 
students, those who stand to benefit the 
most from job' training, are the likeliest 
to drop out without Supportive counseling. 

Still, this National Institutfe of Educa- 
tion survey concluded that vocational 
training can be effective for rapidly - 
growing entry-level- occupations, espec- 
ially**™ the clerical and service sec- ■ 
tcfrs. The report urges the private sec- 
tor to play an expanded role in vocation- 
al education, 'citing evidence that busi- 
ness participation: 

- lowers the cost and raises the effici- 
ency of vocational training; 

- ensures that teachers have profession- 
al /* current experience; 

- guarantees a wide range of up-to-date 
training machinery; 

- creates a more interesting learning en- 
vironment for students who can see the 
rel ationship' between training and 
future employment. 

The 28-month UCLA research project sur- 
veyed 1/576 students, at 50 community 
colleges and vocational schools, divided 
equally among upper-level courses (ac- 
counting, computer programming, elec- e 
tronic technician) emd* lower-level (sec- 
retary, dental assistant aind cosmetology). 
An NIE research review panel is currently 
investigating the validity of findings 
such as: 

* Less .than 1/3 of the men and no women 
who studied for upper-level jobs got 
them. All those who found employment 
settled for lower level and 'salary 
positions. 

* On the average, vocational students* 
found comparable first jobs regardless 
of whether they completed training or 
dropped out. 
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,* Drppouts experienced more difficulty 
finding jobs, but, earned similar salar- 
ies to graduate* once employed. ^ 
* Proprietary schools do a better job of 
retraining vocational students than pub- 

' lie schools. Their students are also 
employment- fgady in significantly shorter 
times than public vocational students. 

Copies of "Vocational Education and Social 
Mobility" (Summary Report) are available at 
no charge from: National Institute of Ed- 
ucation, 1200.19th Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20208. 



V CLEARINGHOUSE LINKS 
Ate* - BUSINESS GIFJS TO SCHOOLS 

A recent issue of "You * Y.outh" announced 
that a national clearinghouse has been es- 
tablished to arrange business donations 
^f equipment and resources to educational 
^institutions. . Since 1977, nearly $3 
v milliOR worth of materials has been dis- 
tributed among 4Q0 schools registered 
with the Service. 

For an annual fee of $180, schools submit 
a list of needed resources — ranging 
from typewriters and'comput/srs to labor- 
atory equipment and electric motors — 
with the National Association for the Ex- 
change of Industrial Resources. The 
Association then generates donations by 
contacting companies which use or produce 
similar equipment and arranging a trans- 
fer. Exchanges of surplus equipment 
between schools are also arranged. « 

The service is useful for schools and 
vocational institutions that need busi- 
ness equipment but lack the manpower and 
contacts necessary to generate jincjustrial 
contributions. Since the Association 
generates donations throughout the coun- 
try, registered schools are not restricted 
to local business resources. 

For more information contact: The Nation- 
al Assdciation for the Exchange of Indus- 
trial Resources, 540 Frontage Rd., North- 
field, IL 60093, (312) 446-9111. 
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EXPANDING eARE%<OPTlOflS PROGRAM 

Expanding ^Career Options, a rftodel sex 
equity program deveioped by Wayne 'County 
Intermediate School district -with a grant 
from the % Michigan Department of Education, 
encourages students to ob # tain % t*aining 
for and enter jobs which* are nonfcradi- : 
tional for their ;sex", i.e., boy? going 
into health care and girls going into x 
drafting. Jn tnis project, inservice pro- 
grams have been developed and implemented 
throughout Michigan to help teachers, 
counselors and Administrators identify 
-ancTunderstaryi facts 3nd situations which 
cause or reinforce steVeotyping of occu- 
pations, explore respurces (materials 
and people) that can be used to help stu- 
dents and staff examine equal career 
opportunities for both 'sexes, and design 
an action plan for,, combating the problem 
in their schools. . In addition, materials 
designed to encourage exploration of. non- 
traditional careers have been compiled 
in a resource book which is us^d in the 
inservice programs. The* following m 
"Work Force Quiz" Is one exartple of 
the Activities printed in the in* ■ 
service programs to increase partici- 
pant 1 % awareness of the trends and 
changes in today's world of work. 

The Expanding Career Options program has 
been implemented in several school 
systems; training and program deve^opr 
ment, however » can Easily be adapted 
for business and industry personnel. 
Any questions about the Expanding Career 
Options Project and its services can be 
^answered by Jim Mahrt ( Project Director) 
\>r Sally Vaughn (Project Consultant) at 
(313) 326-9300. . 






Work Force Quiz 

1. What percent of jobs in America will 
enable one person to support a family? 
a. 40 b.'50 . c. 60 d. 70 

2. Of all marriacf women, approximately 

are in tne work force. 

TTT0% b'. 45% c. 60% <^80% 

: , J 

3. Married women, on average, hfiia jobs 
outside the home for years. 

0 n. 5' , bl* 10 jc. 15 
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4. j out of 10 married women will be 

employed outside the home for a signi- 
ficant amouht of time. 

a. 3 b. 5. c. 6 d. 9 

5. What percent of the American families 
fit the "traditional" model of a work- 
ing father, stay-at-home mother and 
one or more children? 

a. 34% b. 45% c. 52% d. 7% 

• 6'. According to a study in Michigan con- 
ducted on 500 adolescent boys and girls 

t seeking clinical help, were boys. 

f a. 37% b. 55% c. 76% d. 85% 

' 7. For every dollar a man earns in 1980 
a woman earns . 

a. 97* b. 83* c. 78c d. 59c 

8. Around of* all engineers and physi- 
cians in the United States are men. 

a. 45% b. 65% c.75% d.95% 

9. The median income of fully-employed ^ 
women who have earned a college degree 
is approximately equal to that of the 
median income of fully employed men, 

• with a/an education.. J 

a. Sth grade b. high, school 

c. college d. graduate 



10. Of the 23,000 occupations^ is ted in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
1/3 of alj_ working women can be found 

.in of these occupations. 

a. 7 b. 396 c. 3,481 d. 15,216 
I 

^ Sources of Data : 

1. U S S. Dept. of Labor, 1979, Try It , 
You'll Like It 

2. U.S. News and World Report , "Families", 
June 16, 1980 

3. The Psychiatric Disorders of CITi Id- 
hood , Charles Shaw, P. 64 

4. Project BORN FREE, University of 
Minnesota ■ - 

5. Detroit Free Press, December 10, 1980 



d. 25 
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FROM THE ICB CLEARINGHOUSE 

The following publications should provide 
a wealth of helpful information to our 
readers who are involved in developing 
employment and training programs. Many 
other helpful aids are available through 
our clearinghouse facilities. ♦ .Do give 
us a call at 459-53$0. 

* GIVING YOUTH A BETTER CHANCE, 1979. 
May be purchased for $14.95 from 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishers, 433 
California St., San Francisco, CA 
94104, (415) 433-1740.. 

"* THE COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT: A GUIDE FOR EDUCATORS 
by Paul L. Frank! ip, 1979. Available 
fo< $6.50 from College? Board Publi- 
cation Orders, P.O. Box 2815, Prince- 
ton, -NJ 08541, (609) 921-9000. 

* THE CETA OF 1978: HOW COMMUNITY, - 
JUNIOR AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES CAN 

■ PARTICIPATE, 1980. May be purchased 
for $2.00 from American Association 
(^Community and Junior Colleges, 
(jffice on Governmental Relations, 
One- Dupont Circle, 1 NW, Suite 410, 
Washington, D.C. 200,36, (202) 
293-7050. 

* HOW POSTS ECONDARY EDUCATION CAN PLAY 
A GREATER ROLE IN CETA ^PROGRAMS by 
Lucy Knight, 1979. Available for 
$3.32 from ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, P.O. Drawer 190, Arlington, 
VA 22210. 

* MERCHANDISING YOUR JOB TALENTS (Stock 
No. 029-000-00304-1) may be purchased 
far $1.20 from Superintendent of Doc- 
uments", U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

* D.O.L. PROGRAM FACT SHEETS, Individ-^ 
ual Copies are available free from 

^Information Office, Employment and 
Training Administration, 601 D Street, 

* NW, Room 10418, Washington, D.C. 
20213, (202) 376-2804. 



t DOES HARD WORK PAY? 

A recent issufe of Ssvchology Today in- % 
eluded an article summarizing federal 
government employees 1 cynicism about hard 
work. A survey was conducted by the U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management and > inclu- 
ded 14,000 federal government employees. 
It appears that while 90 percent of the 
federal workers claim they work hard and 
three- fourths say they are generally sat- 
isfied with their jobs, the majority feel 
that doing their job well will not lead 
to better pay or promotion. Among njiddle 
managers, .only one in four feels that 
selection procedures for promotion to the 
senior executive level are fair; these 
people are much more likely to see politi- 
cal influence in assignments to, positions 
above them than are people already in 
those positions — who' naturally tend to 
feel they got there by merit.' 

To obtain a copy of ihe survey or for 
additional information,, contact: U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management, 1900 E 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20415. - 



WCETA RFP OUT IN APRIL ' ' 

The Wayne County Employment & Trailing 
Administration will be issuing Request 
for Proposals during April for FY '82 
Title I IB and Title IV Programs. To 
be placed on their mailing. list, con- 
tact the WECTA Planning Unit at 
224-7240. ' • 



ICB ANNOUNCES STAFF CHANGE 

Ronald Boland, a Community Linkage Spec- 
ialist for the ICB, resigned effective 
February 20 to assume the position of 
Director of the Job College of Michigan 
A replacement will be named shortly. 
We wish Ron the best in his new endeavors.- 
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HEARD IN PASSING 



"Getting things done in Washington, D.*C. is. like making an elephant --pit is done at 
a high level with lots of roaring and screaming, and it takes two years to get-any 
results!" ' \ 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 



March 

March 

March 

March 

March 
March 



VEPC Mtg., contact Paul Lammers, 
287-4400. 

Orientation to Empl. & Trng. Systems 
Wkshp., contact the ICB, 459-5360? 



11 Time-Mgt. Wkshp., cost: $3.00, con- 
tact WCISD/DARTE, 326-9300, ex. 373. 

12 Orientation to Empl/ & Trng. Systems 
Wkshp., contact the ICB, 459-5360. 

13 GEPC Mtg . , contact Tom Kage, 326-9300. 

17 Job Placement Seminar," contact Tom 
Kage, 326-9300. 

March 18 Wayne County Special Placement 

Coordinators Association Mtg., con- 
tact Dick Hansen, 422-0080* 

March 19 Program Planning 4 Proposal devel- 
opment Wkshp., contact'the ICB, 
459-5360. 



March 
March 



19- 
20 

27 



• ICB Networking Wkshp., contact METI, 
(517) 627-3211.. 

Seminar for Secretaries & Other 
Support Staff at the Hotel St. Regis, 
*Oetroit, Ml.scost: $125, contact 
Applied Mgt. Inst., 961 r 7998. 



March 31, Proposal Writing Wkshp., co'n- 
4 tact the ICB,' 459-5360. 

April 1 CEPD Mtg., contact Don Leverenz, 
326-9300. 

April 10 GEPC Mtg., contact Tom Kage, 
326-9300. 

April 15 Wayne County Special Placement 
Coordinators Assoc. Mtg., con- 
tact Dick Hansen, 422-0080. 

April 27- Grantsmanship Center Training 
May 1 Program at Taylor, MI, contact 
Joan Sullivan (213) 749-4721. 

May 26- Statewide Emphasis on Youth; 
June 1 PromotionaT Activities include 
NAB Phon-A-Thon. (See article) 

June 1-5 Michigan'Apprenticeship 4 Train- 
ing Conf., Grand Traverse Hilto 
Hotel, Grand Traverse Village, 
MI. (More details later) 

T.BJL ICB-Sponsored Inservice Wkshp. 
• for CETA Title I ID and VI Con- 
tractors on Unemployment Comp- 
• ensation Benefits- and Training 
Resources for Participants. 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SECTOR ALLIANCE 
• IN KALAMAZOO 

by Bill Smith 

Private business in Kalamazoo over the past 
ten years has contributed heavily to the effec- 
tiveness of the local National Alliance of Busi- 
ness , program. The Alliance has promoted a prac- 
tical partnership between the community's pri- 
vate and public sectors to reduce unemployment. 
Traditionally this goal, making jobs available 
for those who are able to work, was achieved 
through the creation of jobs by private indus- 
try. Members of the business community volun- 
teered th^ir time to convince their colleagues 
that providing productive job opportunities to 
youth was good business. Placement of individ- 
uals into these jobs was then the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the public sector resources 
charged with placement. 

Recently the national assistance to local 
NAB chapters was withdrawn from the Kalamazoo 
Metro Chapter. The local community should not 
allow this program to fail. The partnership 
forged between the private and public sectors 
now more than ever should maintain its strength 
and vitality. The local economic climate dic- 
tates that the goals of developing productive 
jobs for productive people and the continued 
alliance of the community's private and public 
sectors must be realized. Therefore, a local 
alliance of business should be established to 
continue the work initiated by the NAB Kalama- 
zoo Metro Chapter. 
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The CETA/Education Linkage Project staff 
hopes that all our readers had a joyous holiday 
season. And, with fresh-resolve, some of cur 
new year's resolutions are even still int^pt* 
we all can look forward to a happy and produc- 
tive 1981. The new year seems to hold no short- 
age of both challenge and opportunity for the 
employment and training community 'locally as 
will as state and nation-wide. 

CETA/Vocational Education, public and pri- 
vate sector linkage programs seem to be the 
trend for 1980 f s. The November issue of "CETA/ 
Vocation Education Exchanged, a United Stafce^ 
Conference^ Mayors publication, reported sev- 
eral linkage initiatives being launched around 
the United States. The U.S. Department of La- 
bor during 1980 awarded ten CETA/Vocational Ed- 
ucation Linkage grants throughout" the nation, 
"The jointly funded demonstration, projects are 
designed to improve coordination between CETA 
Youth programs and vocational education pro- 
grams, to link CETA, vocational education pro- 
grams, and the private sector, and to provide 
technical assistance and infonftation on coor- 
dination to prime sponsors and sdhool systems", 
the "Exchange" reported. Three coordination 
demonstration projects were awirded to the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Northern Illinois University, and Catonsville 
Community College, Baltimore County, Maryland. 

In Michigan, plans for the "Bridging the Gap 
Between Work and Learning" conference to be 
held in Kalamazoo, February 23 and 24, 1981, 
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TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



A NEW APPROACH TO TRAINING W MICHIGAN: 
THE MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT TRAINING INSTITUTE 

by Dr. Susan Awbrey, Training Coordinator 

The Michigan Employment Training Institute 
(MET I) was established in March of 1980 through 
a contract between the Michigan Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment and Training, and 
Middle Cities Association. METI 1 s focus is to 
improve occupational skills througii in-service 
programs. The Institute was established to 
serve prime sponsors, their 'staffs, designated 
subgrantees, and ICB meflfbers. Policy guidance 
is provided by a state-appointed steering 'com- 
mittee. The committee is comprised of members 
from the prime sponsors, balance of state, pub- 
lic-schools, state human service agencies, 
community-based organizations, ICB and ex of- 
ficio members from MCA and BfiT. 

METI 1 s main thrust is the provision of train- 
ing through relevant, timely, effective work- 
shops and seminars. The curriculum content for 
workshops is determined by assessing the needs 
of the CETA and ICB communities. The Institute 
has worked in cooperation with related training 
organizations such as the Bureau of Employment 
and Training's Youth Clearinghouse and the Na- 
tional Institute for Work and Learning to pro-^ 
vide training off a broader scope. 7 
The format for the majority of METI 1 s train- 
ing is based on two-day workshop^. Over twenty 
different topics are currently being offered. 

For more information on the Institute, phone 
(517) 349-6506 or 6507 or write: Michigan JSm^ 
ployment Training Institute, 4321 Okemos Road, 
P.O. Box 304, Okemos, MI 48864. % 
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A new program in Girl Scouting is now open 
to young women 13 through 18 years of age. This 
innovative program, called "Options 11 is centered 
on special interest groups with emphasis placed 
on career orientation. The adults serving as 
advisors to the groups are experts in their 
areas' of work. 

Some of the groups being offered are as fol- 
lows: Hot Air Ballooning, Bronson Medical Ca- 
reers, Veterinary Medicine, Modeling, Athletic 
Careers for Women, Business/Management Careers, 
Ski Trip Weekend, .Horseback Riding, Upjohn 
Tour, Airline Careers, Cheerleading Clinic, 
Social Work Careers and many more. 

Each group's content is very informative and 
unique. Some of the special activities are: a 
fashion show; girls are the models, a ride in 
a hot air balloon, learning self-defense, view 
behind the scenes production of a TV studio, 
hold a meeting on a: DC-7 Jet Liner and many 
more. 

Over 375 girls have participated in these 
exciting programs. 

The changes affecting women today are pro- 
found. ' In today's society, new patterns of 
living and working require that women be > pre- 
pared for the impact of these developments on 
their lives. Because the range of alternatives 
for women are' increasing, girls need training 
to equip themselves for vocations and careers 
. beyond the homemaking role. 

"Options" will help meet the needs of to- 
day's active and aware young women. It offers 
fun, learning, and career orientation through 
'ormal projects. Through these flexible pro- 
grams, young girls will also gain leadership 
and administration skills. 

Recruitment is done through a yearly inter- 
est survey taken in January. At the present 
."Options" is serving yoting women in the Glowing 
Embers Council's four coutlties. 

For more information about "Options" please 
call 343-1516 and ask for Marita Cavich, Di- 
rector of Special Area Services. 



"OPTIONS". - A CAREER PROGRAM 
FOR TODAYS YOUNG WOMEN 

by Marita Cavich 

November 19, 1980, Girl Scout Personnel and "> 
State Educators held a meeting in Lansing to * 
discuss cooperative efforts in the area of ca- 
reer education. 4 As a result' of this meeting 
between personnel of the Girl Scout Councils 
and career consultants, the Glowing Embers Girl 
Scout Council (Allegan, Barry, Calhoun, and 
Kalamazoo Counties) will be looking forward^o 
serving more teenage girls in this very impro- 
tant area of education. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 



BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN WORK AND LEARNING 
CONFERENCE AGENDA [ 

Below is the agenda for the upcoming Feb- 
ruary conference being sponsored by the ICB. 
Each person on the "Link" mailing lis3 will re- 
ceive a conference brochure and registration 
form later this month. 

When: February 23 and 24, 1981 

Where: Kalamazoo Hilton Inn, Downtown Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan 
•Who: All persons interested in education, 
employment, and^irain^ng programs. 

Sponsored by: . The Kalamazoo Interagency Col- 
laborative Body (ICB) 

In cooperation with: The ^Lchigan Employment * 
and Training Institute 

As part of: The Michigan Departments of Labor 
and Education Linkages Initiative 

Conference Objectives: , ^ 

1. Provide a forum for tha exchange of ideas 
and information about national, state, and 
local education, employment, and training 
efforts. 

2. Familiarize participants with innovative 
programs and services', from a variety of set- 
tings which focus-on the transition of youth „ 
and adults into* the world of work. v 

3* ExpLore^competency-based education, employ-, 
ment, and training programs. 

4. Assist participants in designing, implement- 
ing and managing education, employment, and 
training programs and assessing experiential 
learning for academic credit . 

Conference Agendas * 
.Monday, February 23, 1981 



8:00-8:30 
-6:30-9:45 



9:45-10:30 

10:30-10:45 
|O;4 r >-12:(>0 



12 : 00- L: 15 



Registration/coffee and rolls 
Introduction: Irv Cumming, Chair- 
person, Kalamazoo ICB 
Keynote Speaker: Larry Ford, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Flint Chamber 
of Commerce 

Perspectives on • Bridging the Gap 
Between Work and Learning - Panel 
Break 

Development of Competency-Baaed 
Programs 

Assessing Occupational Competen- 
cies 

Lunch 4 

Welcome: Paul S, Wollam, Superin- 
tendent, Kalamazoo Valley Inter- 
mediate School District 
Guest Speaker: C. Patrick Bibcock, 



1:15-2:45 



2:45-3:00 
3:00-4:30 



Director* Michigan Department of 
Labor 

Exemplary Education Employment 
and Training Program Presenta- 
tions - 'Part I 
Break * 
Exemplary Education Employment' 
and Training Program Presenta- 
tions - Part II 

Tuesday, February 24, 1981 

8:00-9:00 Registration/coffee and rolls 

9:00-12:00, Workshops (choice of 1) 

* Generating Support for Your Idea 
- Diffusion 9f Innovations 

* Design add Articulation of ^Com- 
petency-Based Education and 
Training Programs 

* Models of Academic Credit Award 
for Experiential Learning 

12:00-1:30 Lunch (on your own) 
30-4: 30 Workshops (choice of 1) 

* Management of Education, Employ- 
ment, and Training Programs 

* Repeat - 'Design and Articulation 
qf Competency -Based Education 
and Training Programs 

* Repeat - Models of Academic 
Credit Award for Experiential 
Learning 

%* * 

If you have any questions, call (616) 381-4620, 
extension 237 or 214. 



, DEALING HONESTLY WITH MINORITIES 
AT SCHOOL AND ON THE JOB 

The Educator Center for Professional Devel- 
opment in cooperation with the CETA/ Education 
Linkage Project presents Dealing Honestly With 
Minorities at School and On the Job, 

Program Description: 

A. -Basic Assumptions: # 
Jkl. Consciously or otherwise, teacUers and 
employers often treat minority children 
and v employees differently, sometimes 
letting them "get by with murder." 

2. These seemingly preferential ' treat- 
ments do not help minority peraons be- 
come better educated or more -produc- 
tive; not do they contribute t;o better 
human relations. 

3. .It is to everyone f s and the society's 
advantage to have teachers and Employ-' 
ers deal with minority persons, in the 
same manner as they deal 'With others. 
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Dealing Honully {con*. ) 

And such can be done if we approach 
each other without reservations* 
H. Suggested Remedy to Existing Conditions: 
1* Have someone address the issues in- 
volved in dealing with minority per- 
sons, in this age of social change, 
directly and without reservations ♦ 

2. Have participants share the*ir percep- 
tions, experiences, and ideas in deal- 
ing with minority children and employ- 
ees. Hopefully some of the partici- 
pants will be members of minority* 
groups of one kind or another* 

3. Have the participants as a group de- 
velop guidelines and strategies that 
may help each individual develop nor- 
mal relationships in interacting with 
minorities. 

Program Derails 

Date and Hours: Thursday, January 22, 1981, 
7-9 p.m. 

Place: Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School 
District Service Center, 1819 East Milham 
Road, Kalamazoo, MI 49002 

Fee: $4.00 a person (to cover cost of ma- 
terials) 

Presenter: Dr, Wen Chao Chen, L. Lee Stryker 
Professor, Director of the Center for 
Management Studies and Educational Ser- 
vices , and Vice President, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege. 

Please note: The program is limited to 50 
participants ♦ 

If you have any questions, call (616) 381-4620, 
extension 253 or 252. * 

CAREER RESOURCE CENTERS 
by Betty Christensen 

Tfre need of students to pursue information 
about careers and employment opportunities that 
will provide self-satisfaction and happiness is 
becoming an important matter in education today. 
Students are becoming aware that work has the 
potential of meeting more than their economic 
needs. It also provides a means of meeting in- 
dividual needs for social interaction, personal 
identity )t and human relationship. 

Career Resource Centers exist in many local 
district high schools. There are rooms or spe- 
cial areas in a school library, media center, 
or counseling carter where all kinds of infor- 
mation about careers is kept. A career resource 
center houses career information and occupa- 
tional information systems. Career information 

ERLC 



comes in the form of films, filmstrips, books,' 
magazines,* brochures , pamphlets, and newslet- 
ters. Thf Center is one spot where students and 
adults can easily and frequently access this 
information. Many of the Centers have a direc- " 
tor and/or aides who guide students and adults 
in the use of the materials, but the materials 
themselves are intended to be used individually, . 

Occupational information systems are housfed 
in Career Resource Centers, They are essen- 
tially data .sources about careers, i.e. what 
careers, and where people can prepare them- 
selves for various careers. The system, i.e. 
Michigan Occupational Infotraation System (MOIS) , 
can be accessed via microfiche computer. * The 
information is accurate, current, and under- 
standable. 

Most Career Resource Centers are open during 
school 'hours. There are some centers that are 
open during several evenings, Monday through 
Thursday . 



VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION REPORT- 
^by^oward Major 

The need fQr partnerships between local 
-school districts and neighboring businesses was 
emphasized in a December 2, 1980, Vocational 
Education Task Force report to the Michigan 
State Board of Education. The report, presented 
by V-TES Direc tor s Arnie Loomis, made 25 recom- 
mendations designed to guide the Michigan State 
Board. Other presentation highlights included: 

* National and state "re industrialization" is 
a key movement of the '80' s. Hopefully this 
will 'translate into a positive funding pat- 
tern when the Vocational Education ^ict is re- 
authorized' by the U.S. Congress, 

* Strong citizen support exists for Vocational 
TSducationas evidenced by data from the Gallop 
Poll, theMEA poll, the Michigan Comprehensive 
full* employment plan, * and the poll of Voca- 
tional Education completers supervisors. 

- * A recommendation that all schools be required 
to offer 15 wage-earning OE codes. Currently 
only about 1/3 of Michigan 1 s Career Education 
Planning Districts (CEPD f s) are totally com- 
prised of schools which meet this ■ criterion , 
*A recommendation that the Michigan State Board 
of Education work to resolve local facility 
and equipment inequities. 

" * A recommendation that "sufficient" added cost 
funding be provided to local districts to help 
defray cost of expensive vocational education 
programs. 

4 
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1/oc-Tedt Rzpoifr (cont. ) 

- A recommendation thac Vocacional Education 
develop linkages Co business, industry, la- 
bor, CETA, and community-based organizations. 
'It was not^d that 27 Interagency Collabora- 
* tive Body's (ICS's) e*ist in Michigan and 
serve as a vehicle for establishment of such 
linkages. * / 

* A reminder that Vocational Education must re-' 
.spond quickly to demands for skilled workers 
in emerging occupations and occupations which 
there is a local ne^ecl. 

* A recommendation that job placement programs 
be expanded. 

* A recommendation that equipment and facilities 
be used at an 85% efiicienty level, i.e. 
evenings, weekends, etc. 

A recommeridat ion that Vocational Education. 
Muiliiitic i<> improve si rv ice U> ^peHal popu- 
lations, i.e. minorities, handicapped, etc. 

* acknowledgement of the key role of higher ed- 
* ucation ip. providing "high qualityf Vocational 

Teacher education. 

* Continued support for the Michigan Occupa-' 
tional Information System (MOIS). % 

* Continued support for existing and new skills 
centers. * 

Continued support for sex equity - and the 
elimination of sex bias and stereotyping. 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 

by Jack Mekemson 

In the amended Comprehensive Employment 2nd 
training Act of 1978, Congress authorized a new 
Title to enccftirage greater private sector par- 
ticipation in local CETA programs. Title VII 
established the Private Sector Initiative Pro- 
gram which is a partnership o'f the -Prime Sponsor 
and a Private Industry Council in each local 
area. i 

Money was made available under Title VII for 
Fiscal Year 1980, s6 a Kala^iazoo County Private 
^Industry Council was formed in July of 1979. 
Potential .members fbo^/the . Council were recom- 
mended by several organizations in the Kalama- 
zoo area including the Chamber of Commerce, the 
N.iLttuuil Alliance of Utisinrss, the Kill mmr/on 
Labor CnunciL, die Southwest Michigan Minority 
Bullies* Association, and an ad hoc committee 
of employment and .training program planners. 
"The 24 council members appointed by the County 
Board of Commissioners predominantly work in 
the management of private businesses, both large 
atul "siita I I . .Other members hrinj; in experience 
from organized labor, education, both public 



and private^ community organifations and county 
government. Staff support is provided by the 
W.E. Upjobn Institute. The activities 'recom- 
mended b? the KCPIC for FY 1980 included:' 

1. APre-Apprenticeship Training Program through 
which participants received training in the 
sk ills <^pH ^durational competence needed to t 
obtain jobs in the skilled .trades, particu- 
larly those occupations where workers' can 
enroll in apprentice training programs. 
Tfoesre students also learned some of the basic 

• skills and tools useful in' various trades* 

2. A Pre-Employment Program which used motiva- 
tional techniques^ job seeking skills, train- 
ing, and exposure to jobs umd occupations in 
the Knlnwazooarea, to he! p participants makfc, 
better Jec Is ions *ibout themselves and improve 
their work attitudes*- 

3. An Economic Expansion Program designed to 
keep local business owners ihformed of the 
advantages and incentives available for ex- 
panding operation^ in " Kalaraazocj. The net^ 
results of this activity are expected to* be 
the creation of new job opportunities in 

% this area and the retention of jobs that al- 
ready exist here. 

Objectives let, by the KCPIC for the coming 
year will be: evaluation and possible contin- 
uation of the demonstration programs of last 
year; evaluation and recommendations froms the* 
private sector on all current CETA training 
activities; and development of a marketing and 
promotion campaign for PSIP and CETA activities 
in Kalamazoo's private business sector, 

^he KCPDC meets once a month, usually, and 
will have developed a schedule for the entire 
year by its December 11, 1980, meeting.. For 
further information contact Jack Mekemspn, Job 
Development Division of "the W.E. Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Employment Research, 349-1217. , 



INDUSTRY-EDUCATION COUNCIL LAUNCHED IN CANADA 
Manpower andNfocation^l Education Weekly 

The first formal organization in Canada pool- 
ing the resources of industry and education to 
smooth Clio solum l-to-work transit inn has boon 
launched in Hamilton,, Ontario. 

Funded by the Canadian Ministry of Education, 
the Industry-Education Council of Hamilton- 
Wentwo^th hopes to stimulate support for career 
education, help students make better career de^ 
cisions, foster collaboration between schools 
iind their communities, and coord i unit* career 
education within the region. . . — 
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InduUxy-EduccLtion^lcortf. ) 

The council has received extensive technical 
assistance tfronv the* National Association for 
Industry-Education Cooperation, 1 headquartered 
in Buffalo, N.Y. Creation of the council has 
taken several years* A board of directors was 
formed* in November 1978 and an executive direc- 
tor was appointed last summer. The council be- 
came fully functional this fall with. the formal 
endorsement of the Minister of Education at the 
beginning of Canada Career Week November 2. 

Several activities are planned by the coun- 
cil, including a cooperative vocational train- 
ing lining program, student mock jbb interviews, 
a student marketing conference, summer youth 
employment program, a teacher work-education 
program and career awareness workshops. 

MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 1 

ICB COMMITTEE MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 

Communications : A letter from Mel Francis 
indicating his resignation on the ICB and, nam- 
ing Henry Houseman as- his replacement. A letter 
from the Department of Labor recommending that \ 
"B" grants noc be applied for in FY' 81. 
* FY'S! Plan : The ICB approved the FY' 81 Plan 
with an amendment to include the development of 
brief descriptions under each outcome/product. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 



CALENDAR' ■ 




January 14, 1981 - County Employment Devel- 
opment Council (CEDC) Executive Committee at 
the Upjohn Institute, 2:30 p.m. 

January 14, 1981 - Interagency Collaborative > 
Body (ICB) at 1819 East Milham Road, Kalamazoo, 
3:30-5:00 p.m. 

January 15, 1981 - METSC Orientation at the 
Harley Hotel in Lansing f contact the Michigan 
Employment Training Institute, (517) 349-6506 

January 22 and 23, 1981 - Organizational 
Needs Assessment at the Harley Hotel in Lansing/ 
contact METI, <517) 349-6506 

January 26 and 27, 1981 - Conflict Management 
at the Hilton Inn in Kalamazoo, contact METI, 
(5170 -349-6506 

January 27, 1981 - ICB Executive Committee 
at 1819 East Milham Road, Kalamazoo, 3:30-5:00 
p • m* 

January 28, 1981 - CETA Orientation I at the 
Village Market in East Lansing, contact METI, 
(517) 349-6506 " ' x 



Due to the. lack of a quorum, action on the February 5 and 6, 1981 - ^ganizational De- 
minutes of the previous meeting w^s not taken. veloptnent at the tfarley Hotat in Lansing, con- 

Commuhl cat ions : A Letter from the Kalamazoo cacc (517) 349-65Qb / 

Board of Commissioners stated their non-finan- / / , 

cial support of the ICB and its activities. A February 6, 1981 -(pZDC Youth Committee at 

letter from the Department of Labor stating the Councy Administration Building,' Room 207, 

thefr acceptance of the FY' 81 Plan* % 3:30 p.m. 

Work and Learning Conference : An outline of V 
the conference agenda was discyssed by the mem- February 9 and 10, 1981 - Labor Market In- 
bets present. Moderators are needed to intro- formation at the Hilton Inn in Lansing, con- 
duce speakers, host sessions, .etc. cacc meti^ (517) 349-6506 

Extension, of "B" Funds : There has been an 
extension granted for the "B" funds for as lorfg February 11, 1981 - CEDC Structural Commit- 
as they hold out, but not beyond August 31, cee aC C h e County Administration Building, Room 

1981. . 207, 3:30 p.m. 

MOICC Application : There was a review and 
discussion* on the MOICC application for a local February 12, 1981 - CEDC Countercyclical 

liaison re sour c*e v group grant. t * Committee at the Upjohn Institute, 2:30 p.m. 



XcuLwidax o & Eveitts icoiit. } 

February 16 and, 17, 1981 - Basic Financial 
Management at Che Hilton Inn in Grand Rapids," 
concacc METI, (517) 349-6506 

February 18, 1981 -'CEDC Executive Committee 
at the Upjohn Institute, 3:30 p.m. 

February 19 and 20, 1981 - P. S.. Executive 
Training at the Hilton Inn in Grand Rapids, 
contact METI, (517) 349-6506 

^February 23 and 24', 1981 - Bridging the Gap 
Between Work and Learning conference at the 
Hilton Inn in Kalamazoo , contact E*rancine 
Schwarcz, 381-4620, extension 237 H 

/ 

February 23 anpi' 24, 1981 - Time & Stress in 
Lansing, contact METI, (517) 349-6506 



February 24, 1981 - ICB •Executive Committee 
1819 East Milham Road, Kalamazoo, 3:30-5:00 
* 



February 25, 1981 - CETA Orientation I in 
Jackson, contact METI, (517) 349-6506 

March 4, 1981 - Creative Problem Solving It 
thetfillage Market in East Lansing, contact 
HEm (517) 349-6506 * 

March 5 and 6, 1981 - Counseling Skills at 
the Hilton Inn in Lansing, contact METI, (517) 
349-6506 



March 6, 1981*- CEDC Youth Committee at the 
County Administration Building, Room 207, 3:30 
p.m. 

March 9 and 10, 1981 -General Managemert£ at 
che Hilton Inn in Plymouth, conceit METI, (517) 
349-6 506 

March 11, 1981 - CEDC Structural Committee 
at the County AdmpLniS tration Building, Room 
207, 3 :30 p.m. 

March 11, 1981 - ICB meeting at 1819 East 
Milham Hoad, Kalamazoo, 3:30-5:00 p.m. 

For further Information about the above, 
contact ICB staff at 381-4620, extensions 252, 
253, ,or 214. ' 



STRYKER^ CENTER FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Winter, 1981 Offerings 

ONE DAY ^SEMINARS j 

Taxes ~^nd Your Businesl . Jan. 15, 1981, 
< 7:00 to 9:00 pro, $20.00. \ 

Surviving Your First Computer Purchase . 
^ Jan. 15, -1981, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $40.00. 
Creative Problem Solving . Jan. 20, 1981, * 
8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $80.00. 
Coaching & Counseling Employees . Jan. 21, 
1981, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $80.00. 
Stress Management . Jan. 22; 1981, 8:3a am 
to 4:30 pm, $80.00. . * 
Leadership Effectiveness. 



Feb. 



8:30 am to 4:30 pm, ^80^00 
Time Managemen t . Feb. 5, 



3,, 1981, 
1981, 8:30 am to 



4:30 pm, $80.00. 

Hov to Conduct Business Meetings . Feb, 6, 
1981, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $80.00. 
Increasing Productivity & Efficiency . Feb. 
23, 1981, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $80.00. 
Management By Objectives . Feb. 26, 1981, 
8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $80.00, 
* Personal Effectiveness . March 3, 1981, 
8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $80.00. 
The Manager ^"and the Organization Films . 
March 5, 1981, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm, $40. Q0. 

SIX WEEK COURSES 

Management Development for Supervisors . 1/7- 
thru 2/11/1981, 4:00 to 8:00 pm, $200.00 
Wen Chao Chen, Instructor. 
How t<p Start* a Successful SrnalL Business. 



1/7 t£ru 2/11/1981, 6:30 to 9:00 pm, $90,00 
Gary Vandenberg, Instructor. 
Financial Mgfcv. for Non-Financial Managers . 
1/13 thru 2/17/1981, 6:30 to 9:30 pro, $160.00 
Kirby Brown, Instructor. 

Managing for Profit . If 12 thru 2/16/1981, 
$100.00, Scott Morehouse, Instructor. 
Management Development for Supervisors . Se- 
cond Session,' 2/18 thru 3/25/1981, $200.00. 
* Wen Chao Chen, Instructor. 
Human Relations and'Leadership . 2/18 thru 
3/25/1981, $160.00, G. Vanderborg, Inst, 

TEN WEEK COURSE 

Rapid Comprehension . 1/8 thru 3/ 12V 1981, 
$160.00, Dr. Rfibert Klein, Instructor. 



EDITORIAL STAFF : 

Mac Dashney 
Howard Major 
Franc ine Schwartz 



Deadline for articles for the March issue : 

* 

Friday, February 27, 1981 

r 



'Articles must be mailed to : 

K.V.I. S.D., ' 
1819 East Milham Road 
Kalamazoo, MI 49002 
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PuvaCtf s Public Sccton [cant. I 

With Che help of Che employmenC and craining 
doiranunity and privace business jobs will be 
found for Chose who wane -and need Co work. 
Young adulcs wich our help will.be given the 
opportunity co learn a skill and be productive, 
tax oaying members of che community. 

Lee's not'let the tics between the private 
and public sectors diniinish during this crucial 
economic period. 



Sta^ Notci [cowt. 



are shaping ' up nicely. Approximately seven, 
hundred conference bn^hures are being mailed 
to employment and Gaining professionals from 
all over the state. The conference is being 
co-sponsored by the Kalamazoo Interagency Col- 
laborative Body and the Michigan Empl^ment and 
Training Institute. Elsewhere in thi^hewslet- 
ter an ovetrview of the conference agenda* is 
presented. - x 

Locally, the Kalamazoo Interagency Collabo- 
rative Body i^ launching its 1981 employment 
and_j:raining professional development series 



J.mu;iry 22, l l /8li Dr. Clu-n, liin-rlnr ol Hie , 
Stryker Center Lor Educational ami Management^ 
Studies, will be presenting a workshop entitled 
"Dealing Honestly with Minorities* At School and 

• On t!he Job 11 . Dr. Chen's program will be prp- 
vbcative, stimulating, and timely. An outline - 
of the workshop topics is presented elsewhere 
in the newsletter. For additional i-ffformation, 

. please call 381-4620, extension 252. 

^Uuring i960* two issues ol" the "Kink" were 
published replete with informative articles de* - 
scribing employment and, training activities,' 
opinions, and programs taking plate. in Kalama- 
zoo County. To be successful , a newsletter must^ 
accomplish ^£wo dbjectives: 1) a ttract,-J.ocal 
people willing to contribute "^interesting and 
informative material, and 2) be read by people 
truly interested in what is going on around 
tfiem. To date,* those contributing material -to 
this tabloid have aet^ a ver^/high standard of 
quality and "are to Be commended. If our first 
issue for 1981 is any indication, we will enjoy 
another year of providing quality servic^ to 
our readers. 

Oh, , by way, let's resolve to meet the 
challenges and seize the many opportunities 
that will be 1981. 
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Kalamazoo Valley Inter. School District" 
x 1819 East Milham Road 
iCalamazoo, MI 49002 



BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BE1TER COMMUNITIES 
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